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‘The Stomach Governs the World.’ &*" 


DEPARTED ERRORS.—‘ Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our FUTURE ; looking back over the 
Tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we behold by the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’—Lorp Lytton. 


‘Moderation is the silken string running through 
the pearl chain of all virtues.’—Bisuop 


[PRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF 

LIFE, Late hours, unnatural excitement, breathing 
impure air, taking food which is too rich, alcoholic drink. 
The foregoing, with sudden changes of the weather, are the 
causes of feverish cold, with high temperature and quick 
pulse, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, bilious- 
ness, skin eruptions, want of appetite, sourness of the 
stomach, &c. The infallible remedy is ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT,’ an imperative hygienic need. It is everything you 
could wish as a simple and natural health-giving agent. 
You cannot over-state its great value in keeping the blood 
pure and free from disease by natural means. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ o1 any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have the sincerest form of 
fla‘tery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. Telephone No. 
President—Tuz Ricat Hox. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


HIS Society was established in 1862 to supply SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c , and every other description of mechanical sugport, 
to the Poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the commencement of the Society it has supplied 
498,759 APPLIANCES to the Poor. 
35,083 Appliances givem in the year ending September 30, 1905, 


Annual Subscriptions of ros. 6¢., or Life Subscription of £5 5s, entitles to Two Recommendations per annum; 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the amount of Contributions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. 
Barcitay & Co., Ltd., Lombard Street; or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


BIBURY FISHERY,/RIDING TAUGHT 


Near FAIRFORD, By PROFESSIONAL HORSEMEN, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. | on grass and over fences, on perfectly 
: Trained Thoroughbreds and Hunters. 
Brown and Rainbow Trout Yearlings; enact, 
Hundreds of Testimonials. 10 miles out. 
BOARD RESIDENCE IF REQUIRED. 


Coln Trout Yearlings, Hunting with Four Packs. 


Bred from wild fish caught on the dry-fly. Apply E. G on BY, 
pe ROAD HOUSE, SIDCUP, KENT. 


Send for List to A. SEVERN. 


Largely reared on natural food, Also 
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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


Il.—MR. GEORGE THURSBY 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


‘“‘To ride on even terms with jockeys” implies a degree of proficiency 
seldom approached by any amateur, if the phrase be accepted in its 
literal meaning ; and whena gentleman holding this permission from 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club shows how fully justified he was in 
seeking it by making the best winning average of the year, he 
assuredly must be regarded as holding a notable position among 
Sportsmen of Mark. The distinction of riding on even terms is a 
rare one, only four gentlemen having enjoyed it this year, the others 
besides Mr. Thursby being Messrs. G. W. Lushington, V. Maske, and 
P. P. Peebles; for leave is not freely granted. Considerations of 
NO. CXXV. VOL. xxI.—Decembery 1905. ss 
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weight, indeed, keep some enthusiastic horsemen from the saddle in 
flat races; but there is, of course, a serious danger if an unskilful 
rider gets muddled up round a turn in a field of horses, or has not 
the skill to keep his mount straight when finishing, so that the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club have to weigh the credentials of appli- 
cants with the greatest care. When we see how often even the best 
professional jockeys make mistakes, it is a remarkable thing to 
find a gentleman with such an average of success as that which 
Mr. George Thursby has obtained this year, especially having regard 
to the fact that he does not pick his mounts, but rides for his own 
stable whenever it is possible for him to ‘“‘ do” the weight. 

The term “gentleman rider” has often an equivocal signifi- 


ORMEROD HALL, BURNLEY, THE RESIDENCE OF SIR JOHN THURSBY, BART. 


cance. ‘The only difference between jockey and gentleman that I 
know,” a close adherent of the sport once observed, “is that 
the jockeys take it this way’’—holding his hand out straight- 
forwardly—‘‘and the gentlemen take it that,” curling his fingers 
cunningly into the small of his back ; but Mr. George Thursby, it 
need hardly be said, is not a rider of this description. Born in 
1869, he is the second son of the late Sir John Thursby, who was 
one of the best of all-round sportsmen. Sir John was a Master of 
Hounds, an active member of the Four-in-hand and Coaching 
Clubs, and a shooting man as well as a hunting man, who suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that there was nothing antagonistic in the 
preservation of foxes and pheasants. That the son of such a 
personage should have early taken to sport was almost a matter of 
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course, and like the subject of the previous memoir in these pages, 
Mr. George Lambton, the youthful George Thursby was put on a 
pony a very few years after he had learned to walk. 

He hunted assiduously, and soon after emerging from his teens 
began irresistibly to feel an attraction for sport between the flags. 
His earliest essay on a racecourse was made at the first meeting 
ever held at Hurst Park. The now popular gathering was in- 
augurated in 1891 by the National Hunt, the Steeplechase that year, 
it may incidentally be remarked, being won by Mr. Eustace Crawley 
on the late Mr. Willie Low's Impeyan, trained by Mr. Arthur Yates, 


NEW FOREST HOUNDS 


who had two fancied animals in the race, and gave Mr. Crawley the 
mount on the hopeless outsider, merely because he was, as usual, 
eager for a ride on anything. Mr. George Thursby came out in a 
Maiden Hunters’ Hurdle Race, on a mare of his father’s called 
Sylph, and starting at 50 to 1 in a field of five showed that the 
odds had been very properly appraised. A few weeks afterwards, 
at the Eridge Hunt, he did much better, finishing second to a good 
steeplechase horse, The Saint, with seven opponents behind him, 
but in this year he never quite succeeded in getting home. At the 
Bibury Meeting next season, however, he rode his father’s Fog Horn 
in the Bibury Stakes. There were eleven starters, and several race- 
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horses amongst them, including Shortbread, a son of the Goodwood 
Stewards’ Cup winner Sweetbread, who seemed well to deserve his 
favouritism, for he had readily won the two previous races in 
which he had taken part, ridden by ‘‘ Mr. Yorke.” Five to four 
was freely taken about poor Reggie Ward’s horse, but after a well- 
fought-out finish George Thursby got home by a short head; and 
this was, of course, a feather in his cap, for ‘‘ Mr. Yorke,” a 
nom de course which veiled the identity of the late Lord Hardwicke, 
then Lord Royston, was no mean antagonist. The name of 
‘‘ Yorke,” it may be observed in passing, was taken by the popular 


BOVERIDGE PARK 


‘* Tommy Dodd,” as he was called by his friends, merely because 
two timid old ladies of his family were in mortal terror lest he should 
be killed, and anxiously searched the sporting intelligence to see 
whether he had survived whatever race-meeting had taken place 
on the previous day. Everyone interested in the Turf knew quite 
well who ‘‘ Mr. Yorke ’’ was, and amusement rather than contempt 
and disgust was generally felt when a weekly paper came out with 
what the editor obviously regarded as the revelation of a dim dark 
secret: that ‘‘ Mr. Yorke’ was heir to an earldom, and, of course, 
it was implied, only disguised the fact for the perpetration of 
nefarious ends. 
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At this time George Thursby was riding chiefly in steeple- 
chases and hurdle races, and on another four-year-old of his 
father’s, Mike by name, he distinguished himself at Winchester by 
winning a head from the odds-cn favourite Brackley, ridden by no 
less an artist in the saddle than the late William Sensier, one of the 
best of steeplechase jockeys, whose lamentable death in a wretched 
little hurdle race at Plumpton will still be fresh in the memory of 
many readers; so that the fears of Mr. Yorke’s aunts were not, 
it will be seen, wholly unfounded. Another short-head victory 
gained from George Barrett soon followed; and as Sir John was 
not quite comfortable about his son’s keen participation in cross- 
country sport, he gradually abandoned racing under National Hunt 
Rules and devoted himself to the flat, except for an occasional Point- 
to-Point. About this time Sir John took over the Western portion 
of the New Forest, and for seven years George hunted the hounds 
with most satisfactory results to followers of the pack. Subse- 
quently he became Master of the Ledbury, four days a week, and did 
a desperate lot of hard work; for he rode races continually, which of 
course meant any amount of travelling backwards and forwards, it 
often being necessary to start off to a race-meeting as soon as he got 
home from hunting, and to return just in time to take up his duties 
in the field. Fog Horn and Capsicum, on whom he won races, were 
trained by Mr. Higgens at Alresford; but when Sir John increased 
his stable the horses went to Humphreys at Lambourn, where 
George rode regular exercise and served a diligent apprenticeship 
to the mysteiies of training. Peace succeeded Humphreys, and 
George was in residence with him when not hunting—this season 
with the Pytchley; but the racecourse held the principal place in 
his affections, and, determining to devote himself to the ‘great 
game,” he settled down at Boveridge in 1898, beginning with some 
eight or nine horses, Cliviger, Foxstones, Holmhurst (dam of the 
two-year-old that is now running), and amongst others Worsthorne, 
who inflicted a melancholy blow on the trainer-rider and his friends 
at Hurst Park one afternoon in a Welter Handicap. There were 
only three starters, long odds were laid on the son of Minting and 
Queen of the Dale, and 50 to 1 was contemptuously offered against 
an animal called Sutton, who, however, created extreme consterna- 
tion by winning comfortably. 

At this time George Thursby was constantly found on The 
Tartar, a son of Chittabob and Tantrum, who could go a great 
pace for six furlongs and could get a mile under favourable circum- 
stances. George Thursby in these days was set down as “only an 
amateur,” and the writer well remembers one race at the Epsom 
Spring Meeting of 1898 when it seemed more than doubtful whether 
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what was implied by the word “‘only”’ came into the argument. In 
the Nork Park Plate, The Tartar, ridden by George Thursby, went 
to the post, Sheet Anchor being an odds-on favourite, ridden by 
Allsopp, who was seen to special advantage at Epsom in conse- 
quence of his knack of getting off; for a good start on the Surrey 
Downs means much. J. Watts, C. Wood, and Madden were also 
in Opposition, and a good many people declined to back the amateur 
against such antagonists; but getting well away he won in a canter 


JOHN O' GAUNT, BY ISINGLASS—LA FLECHE 


by four lengths, and it became evident that he had to be seriously 
considered. The Tartar altogether won twenty-nine races. Paddy 
was another contemporary, an unpleasant horse to ride, as he used 
to hang so disagreeably. Dornroschen also did good service, and 
much was expected from Calverley, bought from the Duke of 
Westminster, and a good horse, or at any rate a more than useful 
one; but he unfortunately hit himself at exercise one morning and 
never got right. Trevor, bought from Mr. Arthur Yates, gave his 
owner some winning rides, as did Victor Don. In the Wavertree 
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Welter Plate at the Liverpool Autumn Meeting of 1899 George 
Thursby went to the post on this son of Donovan and Capsicum 
against a useful field, the jockeys including Morny Cannon, J. Watts, 
Sloan, S. Loates, and Lester Reiff, the last named on Hearwood. 
Kendal Boy was favourite, but was beaten a neck by Victor Don 
and Hearwood, who ran a dead heat. That by this time George 
Thursby’s capacity had come to be recognised is shown by the fact 
that though Lester Reiff was on Hearwood odds of only 21 to 20 
were laid on Mr. Washington Singer’s horse in the run-off; and 
George Thursby upset them by a short head. 

Prior to 1902 there had not been a horse of undoubtedly first 
class at Boveridge; but at Doncaster, in the autumn of that year, 
George Thursby and his brother Sir John were irresistibly attracted 
by an exceptionally good-looking son of Isinglass and La Fleche. 
Not to be defeated, Sir John bid up to three thousand guineas, at 
which sum the colt, soon to be known as John o’ Gaunt, was 
knocked down to him. 

When taken home he fulfilled the most sanguine expectations. 
He was asked to do big things, and he did them with ease; in fact, 
on his own downs he was never beaten, and had he not been the 
unluckiest of horses he would assuredly have held a high position 
in the list of Winners of Great Stakes. But the worst of ill fortune 
almost consistently attended him. Sent to Newmarket for a Maiden 
Plate in the spring of 1903 he started favourite, got off badly, 
was interfered with in the race, and succumbed by a short head 
to Lord Rosebery’s Chelys, ridden by Watts. At Ascot in the 
Coventry Stakes he again got off badly and ran green; and next 
time out, for the British Dominion Two-Year-Old Race at San- 
down, he happened to assist at the début of Pretty Polly. John 
o’ Gaunt was favourite at 2 to 1, and for the first and only time in her 
marvellous career 6 to 1 was laid against Major Eustace Loder’s 
filly, who was so far ahead when some three hundred yards had been 
travelled that everyone looking on thought she must have got off by 
herself. Asked about it on his return to the paddock, George 
Thursby was fairly puzzled. The start was right enough, it had 
seemed to him, he explained, but somehow or other Pretty Polly 
went away on her own and was never approached. The photo- 
graphers who were trying to get a picture of the finish found only 
one horse on their plates, the second was so many lengths behind. 
John o’ Gaunt’s fourth essay was in the Hurstbourne Stakes, at 
the Bibury Club Meeting, which he won; and this £585 repre- 
sented the total winnings of what many people believe, in spite of 
the book, to have been one of the very best horses of late years— 
though it may be incidentally remarked that winning races at the 
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Bibury Meeting is a confirmed habit of Mr. George Thursby’s. In 
1902, for instance, he won four of the five races confined to members 
of the club, and was beaten a neck by Captain Bewicke for the fifth, 
incidentally training John Peel, the winner of the Champagne. 
Last year he also won four races, including the Hurstbourne again 
on Standen, and his record for the past season was three. 

As a three-year-old John o’ Gaunt came out for the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and a note in Ruff’s Guide says ‘“‘ badly off.” 
It may almost be said that he did not get off at all; but nevertheless 
he made his way to second place, finishing two lengths in front of 
Henry the First, with a dozen others behind him. He was taken 


FIGHTING FURLEY 


home and tried, with the usual results. Asked to give Fighting 
Furley 10 lb., he did so and won in a canter; this son of Colorado 
and Bay Celia being well able to tell what a horse could do, for he 
had won the Queen’s Prize at Kempton with great ease by three 
lengths, and the Liverpool Cup with 8 st. 4lb. also by three lengths 
from Bachelor’s Button, 8st. 101b., good horses being behind them. 
John had, indeed, so much in hand on this and on other occasions 
when asked a question at home that it was impossible to say how 
much. He was always a slow beginner, and laboured somewhat for 
the first five or six furlongs, after which he began to go away with 
his ears pricked, and the farther he went the better he seemed to 
like it. Before the Two Thousand, it may be remarked, he had 
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oniy been in work for three weeks; and seeing that he whipped 
right round when the gate went up, had to be straightened, and 
then set off in his usual deliberate fashion of beginning, that he 
should ever have got where he did is really wonderful. After the 
Derby came the Newmarket Stakes, the betting being 9 to 4 on 
St. Amant, 100 to 30 against John o’ Gaunt, 100 to 7 Henry the First, 
25 to 1 Airlie, 100 to I against His Majesty’s colt Chatsworth. 

All except the last-named had run in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
and the betting, of course, represented with a near approach to mathe- 
matical accuracy precisely what onght tohave happened. St. Amant 
had won the Guineas, and those who disregarded excuses wanted to 
be told why he should not win again? John o’ Gaunt, in spite of 
his having been so badly left, had been second—a couple of lengths 
in front of Henry the First. Assuming, therefore, that they had 
started on anything like equal terms, John o’ Gaunt was bound to 
beat Henry the First much more easily. Airlie had been a long way 
behind the pair, and there was no sort of reason why the running 
as concerned him should be altered. As for the King’s horse, the fact 
that he was on offer at the odds quoted shows plainly enough what 
was thought of his prospects. This time John o’ Gaunt got off 
fairly well, and when half the distance Across the Flat—nine fur- 
longs—had been covered, the result seemed practically beyond doubt. 
At the distance John o’ Gaunt had won his race comfortably ; 
Madden was hard at work on Henry the First and apparently had 
little compensation for his efforts; but as they neared the winning 
post Mr. Thursby made a mistake which has often been made by 
jockeys: he thought there could be no possible doubt about the 
result, and practically pulled up, at least he made no attempt to keep 
his horse going. One reason why Madden has held such a promi- 
nent place in the list of winning jockeys is because he is always on 
the alert. He saw here precisely what was happening, balanced his 
horse for one desperate run, and just got up on the post with a few 
inches to the good. 

The first quite candidly to admit what had happened was 
George Thursby. Returning to the Birdcage he regretfully con- 
fessed that he had thrown the race away by unpardonable careless- 
ness; and, indeed, that he might have won by a comfortable margin 
was abundantly evident to everyone who understood the elements of 
race-riding. But John o’ Gaunt, who had been second in the Two 
Thousand as just described, was second again, and destined to be 
second once more in the Derby. This was, of course, the year of 
the great thunderstorm. The date was the 1st of June, when fair 
weather might reasonably have been expected, but the state of things 
was simply phenomenal. The forked lightning was blinding, the 
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thunder terrific, rain fell in sheets. Since the day when Hackness’s 
Cambridgeshire was postponed, such weather had not been experienced 
on a racecourse. The French horse Gouvernant, favourite at 7 to 4, 
was helpless; John o’ Gaunt was as bad; only St. Amant, hooded 
and blinkered so that he did not feel the weather as the others did, 
would do anything, and it is not surprising, therefore, that jumping 
off he should have been in front all the way and come in alone. If 
John o’ Gaunt could only have been persuaded to take hold of his bit 
at all, it is as certain as anything can be in racing that he would not 
have finished three lengths behind St. Amant. Lord Durham, who 
chanced to know how the two previous Derby winners had been 
galloped, had no hesitation in saying that John o’ Gaunt had been a 


HORSES TAKING THEIR SAND BATH 


good deal more highly tried than either of them. It is not impossible 
that Gouvernant, who was seventh, might have beaten them all; no 
one can possibly say, indeed, what might have happened, for the 
Derby of 1904 was not really a race. Ina race, horses gallop, and 
here all but one of the eight animals that went to the post simply 
curled up to avoid the fury of the elements. 

That was John o’ Gaunt’s last appearance on a racecourse. 
The cruellest part of it all arose from the fact that he was just 
maturing. Asa matter of fact he ought not to have run at all as a 
two-year-old ; but Duke, who then trained at Boveridge and whose 
professional opinion naturally swayed Mr. George Thursby against 
his better judgment, got the colt ready, or at any rate to such a 
condition of readiness that he showed in his gallops what he could 
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do; so that it seemed a pity not to pick up the races which were 
apparently at his mercy. Off the racecourse his bad luck continued. 
While cantering on the Downs one day he trod on a broken shoe, 
flung the fragment back, and hit himself on his hind leg, the conse- 
quence being a nasty wound. Soon after he was well enough to be 
put in work again he whipped round one day, struck a fence, and ran 
a thorn so far into his eye that for a long time it was feared he had 
blinded himself. This apprehension happily proved unfounded, but 
in a short time symptoms of mischief appeared in his near fore leg, 
and then followed that period of alternate hopes and fears with which 
owners of horses, and particularly it appears of good horses, are so 
painfully familiar. It was thought that he was going strong 
and well, and that the trouble had disappeared; then again the 
ailment asserted itself, he was rested, seemed to be recovering, 
got gradually into strong work, and showed the threatening 
symptoms once more. He had been well entered, of course, many 
valuable races seemed walks-over for him, but it was impossible to 
get him to the post. The widest differences of opinion exist as to 
his merit. Those who know what he could do at home are con- 
vinced that he was a great horse; those who merely follow the book 
ask what he had ever done, disdain excuses, deride the idea of ill 
luck, and dwell on the fact that after all he won only a single race, 
and that by a neck from a moderate horse. Sir John Thursby, 
however, believes in him, and so, it appears, do a great many 
breeders of horses. At the stud he will have every possible chance 
afforded him, and I must confess my own strong opinion is that he 
will do credit to his parentage, and bring new distinction upon the 
great names of Isinglass and La Fléche. 

For the last two or three years the Boveridge horses have 
been nominally trained by George Edwards, an excellent stable- 
man and most trustworthy servant, but it is understood that 
Mr. George Thursby is really responsible for all that happens in 
the stable. It was hoped and believed the year before John 
o’ Gaunt excited such hopes that John Peel, a son of Enthusiast 
and Hunting Queen, would do great things for the stable, and he 
won his first three races, after which he took, however, to breaking 
blood vessels. This may mean little or much; in John Peel's case 
it was serious; he bled from the lungs so badly that he had to be 
shot. During the present season George Thursby jumped off well 
by winning the Brocklesby with a son of Donovan and Lady 
Lena called Crathorne. Bill of the Play is another useful three- 
year-old on whom he won a couple of races, and would have won 
a third had he been able to do the weight; and Picton, after win- 
ning at Chester in his trainer’s hands and running three seconds, 
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carried off the Dewhurst Plate; so that the stable has something to 
go on with. 

George Thursby, who walks nearly ten stone in winter, has 
naturally hard work to ride something under nine; but his devo- 
tion to the game makes him willing to endure the inevitable 
hardships, to starve himself, walk hard, and spend much time in 
Turkish baths. The art of race-riding is one of the most difficult 
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BOVERIDGE STABLES 


to acquire, and when an enthusiast has learnt it, it is only natural 
that he should be extremely reluctant to give it up. Mr. Thursby 
admits that early in his career he threw away race after race in 
consequence of his inability to recognise and seize his opportuni- 
ties; for if they are not seized they are lost. The business of 
finishing is particularly hard for the inexperienced rider; horses 
hang so much when they are tired, and the jockey has to hold 
them straight as well as to drive them home. For one thing George 
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Thursby is blessed with exceptionally good hands, as is proved 
by the fact that rogues almost invariably run kindly for him. 
Of course he has had some rough experiences, horses in his stable 
never having been picked because they were easy to ride. Paddy , 
was an awkward animal, so was The Tartar, who had a habit of 
stopping short when cantering to the post, and on one occasion 
nearly put his rider down; though, so far, he has never had a fall 
on the flat. Men who ride over fences expect to fall, or if they 
do not they are unduly sanguine. Worst of all, perhaps, was the 
American-bred Joe Ullman, whose great idea of enjoying himself—and 
he had a great fancy for enjoyment—was running away; but George 
Thursby induced him to win. On Vendale, winner of the Chester Cup 
in 1903, he also scored. This son of The Bard and Water Lily, 
many readers will no doubt remember, was only beaten a short head 
for the big Auteuil hurdle race, with Mark Time and Karakoul 
unplaced. 

When George Thursby started riding some of the then jockeys, a 
little resentful at having an amateur among them, were not always 
agreeable, but now he is most popular with the professionals and cor- 
dially welcomed. With his quiet good-nature and unassuming manner 
it is impossible to imagine him otherwise. Paragraphs in various 
papers have stated that he proposes to give up riding in conse- 


quence of the difficulty of keeping down his weight, but he will 
be found in the saddle next season, and it is to be hoped, unless 
the strain really tries him, for many seasons to come. 


VENDALE, WINNER OF THE CHESTER CUP AND OTHER RACES 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF LEAVING A GOOD 
BREEDING-STOCK. 


BY ‘‘ CORNISH CHOUGH.”’ 


DurinG the last few years a very great many articles have been 
written on the subject of grouse and partridge management, almost 
every sort of plan for increasing their numbers has been ventilated 
either in the weekly sporting press or in the magazines; but the 
writer ventures to think that one point, and perhaps the most 
important of all, has been overlooked—i.e., the necessity of leaving a 
really good and sufficient breeding-stock. 

To deal with the grouse first ; it has been the custom on the 
majority of Scotch moors to burn the candle at both ends, first 
*‘ dogging,” then ‘‘ walking in line,” and finally driving until there is 
not a quarter of the stock left which the ground is capable of 
carrying. 

The Scotch keepers especially seem to dread leaving anything 
like an adequate breeding stock, as they fear that disease will come; 
accordingly (If am not speaking of all moors) they encourage the 
owners or lessees to shoot and shoot until nearly every bird on their 
ground must have passed frequently through the fiery ordeal, either 
over dogs (when the young birds suffer terribly) or between the 
butts at some time or other during the season. 

On the majority of moors the “ butts” are so far apart—i.e., 
from seventy to ninety yards—that many of the birds crossing 
between, as they very soon learn to do, are so far out that they only 
get “‘pricked,” with the result that they either die in the spring, or 
at best are but feeble breeders. 

After the shooting season is over the snow comes, and perhaps 
all the grouse on a very big stretch of country collect together in one 
enormous pack in search of food. Owing to the particular direction 
of the wind they may peracventure seek a certain sheltered spot on 
Monday; the keeper of that moor happens to see this great pack of 
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some two or three thousand grouse, and at once writes off to his 
master to say that there is a grand stock of birds on his ground. 
The next day the wind may change and the snow drift over their 
feeding-ground, the pack will very likely fly some miles to another 
moor which is more sheltered, much to the astonishment and delight 
of the keeper there, who promptly writes off to his master to say 
that there are far more birds left than he thought. This process is 
repeated, the same big pack serving to keep up the hearts of keepers 
and proprietors on several adjoining moors. But when the frost 
breaks up and the snow more or less disappears the big pack will break 
up also and spread itself over the country, providing perhaps a 
quarter of the proper stock; the following breeding season is a 
moderate one, and keepers, landlords, and lessees are all alike 
disappointed. 

It is quite certain that far more grouse per 1,000 acres are left 
to stock the Yorkshire and Welsh moors at the end of each season 
than is the case on most Scotch moors, and it is equally certain that 
disease is, to say the least, not more frequent on these moors than in 
Scotland. 

A very great authority on grouse has told the writer that he 
believes the best way to prevent disease is to kill down the old birds 
as much as possible, and todo this effectually backward and forward 
drives over the same line of butts are very necessary, as the young 
grouse won’t stand more than one or two drives, after which they sit 
tight, and allow their parents, uncles, and aunts to face the music, 
with disastrous results to those relations, but with peace and quiet 
to themselves during the next breeding season. N.B.—Grouse butts 
should never be more than fifty-five yards apart, and if possible 
forty-five, if you are to consider the welfare of the breeding-stock. 
Supposing the butts are fifty yards apart, and a pack comes, as they 
often do, especially late in the season, just on the dividing line 
between the butts; the nearest distance you can shoot at them 
coming at you, allowing for a safe angle, is about thirty-five yards , 
again, if you shoot when they have passed the line, they will be 
rather more than forty yards by the time your shot reach them, and 
this on a full-feathered bird like a grouse is quite high enough trial 
for any gun. As things are, what a lot of birds are pricked as they 
pass between butts eighty to ninety yards apart! A good shot 
seldom misses his bird altogether; if he is humane he will not shoot, 
and thereby perhaps be mentally abused by his host or next-door 
neighbour for not at least having a shot at them and turning them 
into the next butt. 

On those moors where a good stock is habitually left, such as 
Broomhead, Moy, Mealmore, Wemmergill, Ruabon, Hunthill, and a 
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few others, it will be noticed that the bags in the following year are 
almost always heavier than on the general run of moors. True, 
disease does now and then make its appearance on most of the above, 
but they recover much quicker. For instance, last year Wemmergill 
was badly hit either by disease or a bad nesting season, it was 
wisely shot very lightly, with the result that this year capital sport 
has been enjoyed. 

Hand in hand with this question of stock, the almost equally 
important one of food occurs. With regard to this, much has already 
been written elsewhere, but there is no doubt that winter, or rather 
autumn heather-burning (with paraffin lamps as opposed to the old 
match box which would not catch hold), is going to revolutionise 
many Scotch and English moors. The writer knows one magnifi- 
cent moor on which of late years three to five days’ burning was the 
average, with the result that the heather was not properly burnt, 
great stretches of old rank growth predominating. Last season, by 
means of autumn and spring burning, over thirty days were obtained, 
and the young heather is showing up all over the place. This is a 
benefit to both grouse and sheep. 

With regard to the latter, it is well known that they live on 
young heather shoots for ten months of the year; so do the grouse, 
only more so; therefore if a moor is full up with sheep, it cannot 
feed so many grouse, and it is a question for the landlord to make 
up his mind as to whether he shall limit the number of sheep, and 
see that the number paid for is not exceeded, thereby getting a larger 
crop of grouse, and therefore bigger shooting rent; or whether he 
shall play up entirely for the sheep farmer, and eventually suffer as 
to bad grouse crop or shooting rent. The writer believes that on 
big moors a fairy number of sheep do more good than harm, but he 
strongly suspects that where Mr. McTavish, the sheep farmer, pays 
rent for, say, 600 sheep, more often than not from 1,000 to 1,400 
are run on the ground, whereby the landlord and shooting tenant 
both suffer. 

Now with regard to partridges. It has, till quite lately, been 
the custom on by far the majority of estates (Holkham, The Grange, 
Welbeck, and a few others excepted) to persecute these dear 
sporting little fellows in the most unmerciful and senseless manner. 
Ever since the writer can remember—and, alas! that is for some 
thirty shooting seasons—he has seen the partridge pursued with 
extraordinary vigour and disastrous perseverance by otherwise kind- 
hearted and apparently intelligent landlords. 

If anyone dared to remonstrate, the argument always was, and 
in some cases still is, ‘Oh, the more you shoot ’em the better.” 
The apostles of this doctrine have apparently forgotten the old and 
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true saying that ex nihilo nil fit; they seem to think that the 
partridge is like— 

A spaniel, a wife, and a walnut tree, 

The harder you beat 'em, the better they be. 
When you come to think of all the enemies the poor partridge has 
to contend with, independently of bloodthirsty man, viz., foxes, 
cats, rats, hawks, hedgehogs, cattle and horses in the fields, 
stoats, not forgetting reaping machines in the young grass, late 
frosts spoiling the early eggs, thunderstorms just as they are 
hatching, drought and consequent loss of insect food later on, the 
wonder is that any considerable number survive. Why, then, 
pursue them so relentlessly? The writer knows a very good 
instance where a rational procedure has produced wonderful results, 
which are as follows :— 

A certain estate of about 2,400 acres in the Eastern counties 
was purchased four years ago by a very keen sportsman who 
thoroughly understands every branch of the game. The estate, 
though small, is compact, well watered, and good partridge ground, 
with perhaps 120 acres of coverts on it. Up to four years ago a 
great many pheasants were hand-reared; the partridges were left to 
take care of themselves, as apparently were the rats and other 
vermin. N.B.—There are no foxes, as it is not a hunting country. 
Up to the time of this estate passing to the present owner, the best 
day’s partridge driving, with a very good team of guns, yielded 
sixty-eight or seventy brace. The first year of the new owner’s 
reign, the two keepers spent the whole of their time trapping 
vermin; no pheasants were reared, so their hands were free, and 
have been kept so ever since in that line; partridges were very lightly 
shot, eggs were exchanged with friends in different parts of England 
and Scotland, and put into the nests. 1903 was, as we all know, a 
poor partridge year, but owing to the thorough trapping, change of 
blood, and fairly large stock left, the following season yielded 116 
and 118 brace for the first two days’ driving. 

Last year trapping was as relentlessly pursued, more eggs were 
exchanged, the season was a fair one, and the bag rose to 240 brace 
and 216 brace for the first two days, and over 600 brace for the 
season. A very large stock was left, calculated at 450 brace for the 
2,000 acres of partridge ground. All the local authorities shook 
their heads, and said there would be disease and goodness knows 
what other disasters; but the owner went his way serenely, he 
knew of 416 nests, all of which hatched out except eleven ; and in 
the middle of last October he had the satisfaction of getting 453 brace 
and 440 brace in his first two days, and will probably get another 
150 brace per day. So much for leaving a good stock ; but it would be 
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no use doing this if the trapping of rats and ordinary vermin were not 
strenuously pursued all the year. Now, the writer ventures to express 
his opinion that on the majority of shooting estates, besides an 
inadequate stock of partridges being left, about April nearly all the 
keepers’ energies are given up to collection of pheasants’ eggs, and 
their subsequent rearing, shifting coops, mixing food, night-watch- 
ing, etc., whilst the poor partridges are left to shift for themselves, 
and the vermin to enjoy a sort of four months’ Bank Holiday, 
and play—well, ‘‘ mischief”’ all over the estate. 

To quote another instance of a good stock producing invariably 
good results, look at Holkham. The partridges there are never driven 
until late in November, when the ground is nearly bare; there are 
no big root-fields or cover of any sort, and the November partridge 
is a very different bird from what he wasin early October. At Holk- 
ham the ground is only driven once, everything is done to realise as 
much as possible when the shooting purty is out; but however bad 
the day may be, and however large the stock may be that is left, 
they are never molested again. The consequence is that every 
season the bag is seldom less than 300 brace, and very often tops 
500 brace in the diy to seven guns; this in November ! 

The writer also knows two properties situated in strictly pre- 
served fox-hunting countries. Of course mammoth bags cannot be 
expected where there are a lot of foxes (though Westacre, in Norfolk, 
is the exception which proves the rule). Still, in spite of from twenty 
to forty foxes known to be living on each of the above estates, bags 
have been consistently made of from 140 to 220 brace in the day for 
three days in succession. Here agiin the partridges are never 
disturbed after the first time over, as it is more important than ever 
that a really good breeding-stock should be left. 

The question now arises, what 7s a good breeding stock? Very 
few keepers and fewer owners of shootings seem to have any but the 
haziest idea on this point, but the writer thinks that though, of 
course, it is impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule, still one can 
get a sort of idea by the following calculation. 

' To begin with, no partridge should be shot after the first week 
in January, as the birds are just thinking about pairing then. The 
ground should be left as quiet as possible ; and taking the ordinary 
partridge-driving beat at say 800 acres, and supposing that it is the 
ambition of the owner or lessee to kill 300 brace off that ground the 
following season, the keeper of the beat should be confident that he 
has at least 120 brace of birds on this ground. Of this 120 brace, 
the chances are that some 10 brace of cocks will be killed fighting, or 
find that they are without mates. This leaves 110 pairs. Allow 
10 per cent. of nests being destroyed by vermin or misadventure, 
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such as cattle stepping on the nest, etc. (heavy thunderstorms must 
not come into this at all, as provided the storm is heavy enough and 
comes just at the wrong moment, i.e. when birds are either just 
hatching or have just hatched off, a whole beat may be practically 
destroyed for that season), this should leave 100 nests. Taking one 
season with another, an average of eight young birds per covey is, if 
anything, rather above the usual result. In very good years the 
average of young may be as high as 10 per covey—but let us say 8 ; 
that will give us 100 coveys X 8= 800 young birds + 200 old ones, 
i.e. 1,000 birds for the beat. Some of these will be sure to die from 
misadventure; let us allow to per cent., 7.c. 100, being lost before the 
shooting commences. There should then be goo birds on the ground. 
Given good weather and straight powder and good management, it 
will be quite possible to realise from 250 to 300 brace in the day ; 
anyhow, the owner can calculate that he can afford to take that 
number off this beat, and leave 150 brace as stock for the next year; 
but many of these will be pricked birds which will die in the winter. 

Where a larger bag is desired, of course a larger stock must be 
left ; and where foxes abound, it is needless to say, a much greater 
number should be left. The writer is of opinion that every estate 
in England that possesses fair-sized fields, well-farmed land, and 
good keepers, can be made to yield the above bag four seasons 
out of five. 

One word as to foxes. Many say, ‘‘Oh, you can’t have partridges 
if you have many foxes!"’ This is not the case, provided your keepers 
are keen and worth their pay and allowances. It is true many nests 
will be taken, but if the keeper will just drop a rat, rabbit, pigeon, 
rook, or any other fresh-killed animal near the hedge wheie he knows 
he has several nests, the vixen or dog-fox which is foraging for her 
or his family away in the big woods will very soon find the rat or 
rabbit and trot off glad that she has come across something so easily 
to satisfy the hungry mouths at home; and when she goes out for a 
further supply she will probably hunt a different hedge and find yet 
another choice item for the family menu in the shape of a mole or, 
perhaps, a woodpigeon. By this means you may have a good lot of 
partridges for your shooting friends in October, and an equally fine 
show of cubs and old foxes for your equally good friend the M.F.H. 


Notre.—To bear out the above remarks as to leaving a good stock. At Holkham this 
year, i. November 7, 1905, Lord Leicester’s party on the Warham beat obtained 
804 brace of partridges without the pick-up. On the same beat last year 520 brace 
were obtained in a gale of wind and a very large stock was left. The guns on the 
present o-casion consisted of Lord Coke, H.H. Prince Frederick Dhueep Singh, 
Colonel the Hon. W. Coke, Major C. Willoughby, Colonel Custance, Major Acland-Hood, 
Mr. W. Forbes, Mr. W. Barry. This is a record for this county. No Hungarians or 
hand-reared birds have ever been turned out on this estate. ‘‘CorNISH CHOUGH.” 
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Showing on the left of the picture the wing added for the Kaiserin 
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XV.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA: ROMINTEN 


(Written by gracious permission of Kaiser Wilhelm 11.) 
BY J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. 


AN account of the Rominten Forest forms a suitable conclusion to 
the series of articles on the Hohenzoilern Homes of Sport that have 
appeared this year in the Badminton Magazine. It is the Kaiser’s 
favourite deer forest, and is one of the two, the Schorfheide being 
the other, that his Majesty reserves for his own exclusive pleasure. 
Of all those that I have seen I should unhesitatingly select Rominten 
as the place that furnishes a sportsman with the most imposing idea 
of forest life. This forest is in East Prussia, quite close to the 
Russian frontier, and is divided into four districts—Warnen, Nas- 
sawen, Szittkehmen and Goldap; and has an area of about 100,000 
German Morgens, i.e. about 60,000 English acres. Each district 
has a Warden, or Oberforster, cver it, with five foresters and several 
subordinate officials under him. The forest consists mainly of pines 
and Scotch firs—some of them up to 120 years of age, and of great 
height and bulk. There are also in the marshy regions (called 
Briiche) and in some other parts of the forest a good many 
deciduous trees—oaks, beeches, birches, alders and aspens. These 
‘‘ Briiche”” are very numerous amongst the conifers, and supply soil- 
ing pools for the deer, 
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From a tower situated about 700 ft. above the level of the sea, 
at a commanding spot called Kénigshéhe, not far from Rominten 
village, an extensive view over the whole forest is attainable, and the 
eye reaches in an easterly direction far beyond the Russian frontier 
-into Poland. Seen from here the varied autumnal tints of the foliage 
of these scattered patches of deciduous trees stand out with strikingly 
picturesque effect amongst the evergreen firs. 

It has been said that the enclosing of the forest would cause the 
herds of deer to deteriorate, but this has not been the case at all, as 
was easily shown by the specimens of cast antlers that were collected 
last year. There is a good deal of grass in the forest itself where the 
browsing is all that could be desired. In strong contrast to the 
forests in the March of Brandenburg, at the Gédhrde and at Letz- 
lingen, we have everywhere at Rominten a splendid carpet, so to 
speak, of fresh moss and grass under the trees, with plenty of ferns 
and an exuberant supply of shamrock, of which the deer are particu- 
larly fond. And further, meadows have been created in all parts 
of the forest which not only serve as excellent browsing and rutting 
places, but prove themselves to be a very profitable investment. 
The herds are thus compensated for the inability to obtain browsing 
outside the forest, and the hay that is taken off these meadows is 
served tothem as food in winter and spring. Part of the meadow- 
land is leased to tenants who in return have to keep the rest of the 
meadow in order, and to cart the hay to the feeding places, where it 
is stored. Lupins and potatoes, etc., are also grown within the 
forest for feeding purposes. 

In view of the capital browsing at Rominten very exceptionally 
good herds are to be found there, and the Wardens of the forest 
conscientiously devote all their energies to keeping up the stock to 
its highest level. The Rominten stags are only inferior in size to 
the wapiti of North America, the Hungarian, and, perhaps, the 
Persian stags. They have massive antlers of dark colour, far supe- 
rior in shape and weight to any of the heads from the other royal 
preserves, and the stags weigh after gralloch frequently up to 380 
and 400 lb. There is no foreign blood in the stock. The old 
Lithuanian stag that was found here long before Rominten became 
annexed to the Hohenzollerns always enjoyed a great reputation 
amongst sportsmen. 

The Rominten Heide—the Rominten Forest—called in old 
maps the Romintener Heide or Romintensche Heide—derives its 
name from the River Rominte which flows through the middle of 
the forest, a stream formerly sung of in Lithuanian verse,’ and 


1 In Lithuanian the word signifies ‘‘ quickly hurrying along.” 
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formed by the junction of four other streams which join each other 
in pairs—the Blinde (=sallow, Salix caprea, which grows there) and 
the Bludszer, and the Szinkuhner and the Szittkehmer, which meet 
a little more than a mile above the village of Rominten. All these 
streams contain trout; and special attention is now being paid by 
the Warden of the Rominten district to the breeding of this fish, 
some sixty of which were netted for the imperial table the day 
before the arrival of the Kaiser and Kaiserin on September 24. 
Four reservoirs for breeding purposes were being constructed in the 


THE KAISER AND HIS ATTENDANT LOADER WITH THE 44-POINTER STAG KILLED 
IN THE ROMINTEN FOREST, SEPTEMBER 27, 1898 


(Photograph by Gottheil und Sohn, Kénigsberg) 


forest near Szittkehmen by a specialist when I was staying there 
with the Warden in September. 

This forest was an ancient region of sport, and the Teutonic 
knights who conquered Masuria and Lithuania as far as the Memel 
in the latter half of the thirteenth century hunted here. They were 
the pioneers of Christianity and civilisation in those parts, where 
they created the so-called ‘‘ Wilderness,” which was an almost 
impenetrable forest in which they allowed no roads or paths to be 
cut as a kind of protective girdle round the south and east of the 
country that passes now under the name of East Prussia. Few 
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ventured to traverse the forest except fisher-folk, hewers of wood, 
and tar-burners. The Teutonic knights hunted here the ure-ox 
(Bos urus), the elk, the bear, the wolf and the stag. 

In the days of the Dukes in Prussia the Rominten Heide was 
spoken of as a resort for hunting, and George William, father of the 
Great Elector, frequently hunted here, even though in his days (he 
reigned from 1619-1640), which were those of the Thirty Years’ 
War, there was not much leisure for field sports. 

In order to reach Rominten, which is two hundred miles by rail 
from Berlin, you take the night train for Russia, leaving the 
Prussian capital at 11 o'clock p.m., travelling vid Dirschau, 
Marienburg, Elbing and Kénigsberg to Insterburg. You can then 
change for Goldap and use the branch line to Gross-Rominten, 
or can continue on the main line to Stallup6nen and travel to Gross- 
Rominten from the other end of this branch line. By the former 
route you reach Gross-Rominten at about 2 p.m. the next day, 
arriving at Rominten at about 4 p.m. after a drive of a little under 
two hours through the forest. Formerly the Kaiser used to cover 
the ground from the station to his shooting-box in a carriage drawn 
by four Trakehners from the royal stud of Trakehnen, which is not 
many miles distant. His Majesty now uses his motor-car. 

From 1853-56 a portion of the forest was completely destroyed 
by that terrible forest plague, the Liparis monacha—called here 
the ‘‘ Nonne ’—which came from Russia. In the midst of a storm 
the whole Haff was covered by a dense cloud composed of this 
moth, and in one night, between the 23rd and 24th of July, 1854, 
the cloud fell over Kénigsberg, and subsequently invaded the country 
inland on July 29 and 30, covering sixty German square miles 
in the district of Gumbinnen—i.e. 420 square kilométres, or about 
162 square English miles. Trees were destroyed representing 
183,642,000 cubic métres of timber. The old portion of the forest 
consisting of pines was attacked—the Scotch firs and deciduous 
trees being left untouched. The ravages extended over a period of 
three years. Very probably the necessary precautions were not 
taken; anyhow, the trees either fell of themselves or were hewn 
down. An immense tract of forest was thereby completely lost. 

The subsequent fresh afforestation of the soil lasted for twenty 
years. The work was carefully carried out ; but it is interesting 
to note that in one part of the forest oaks, beeches, elms, ash, alders, 
birch and willow, with hazel-bushes as undergrowth, grew up wild 
indiscriminately and quite thick and close together. Instead of 
clearing this part and afforesting it anew it was left as it was, and is 
now known as “die wilden Jagen,”’ or wild sections. They afford 
excellent covert for the game, especially as they are almost impene- 
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trable. The stags are fond of browsing here, and it is a favourite 
place for them for fraying their antlers. Stalking paths have been 
cut through for use during the rutting season. 

One of the peculiarities of the Rominten Forest is that except 
during the rutting season the deer seldom show themselves. It is 
possible to wander for days about the forest at any other time of the 
year and only see a stray stag or hind. Hence it was a courteous 
act of kindness on the part of the Warden of Szittkehmen, when he 
heard that I was coming to Rominten with the gracious permission 
of his Majesty, to beg me to make my arrangements so as to arrive 


GROUP ON THE SO-CALLED ‘‘NAVY MEADOW”’ IN THE ROMINTEN FOREST— 
THE KAISER WITH I4-POINTER STAG 


during the rutting season when the stags were roaring. He invited 
me to stay with him at Szittkehmen during part of my visit, and 
made arrangements that whilst I was at Rominten I should accom- 
pany the forester morning and evening when he went out to harbour 
the stags. I was thus enabled to have an insight into the Kaiser’s 
mode of pursuing sport here. His Majesty generally goes out shooting 
in the early morning as well as in the afternoon. We used to start 
at 3 a.m., the forester’s object being to harbour all the best stags and 
to obtain every available information about them. The roads are 
excellent, and the rutting places on the meadows, which are 
approached by paths, are provided with standings and so-called 
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‘‘pulpits,” or elevated places of observation, from which the move- 
ments of the stags and hinds can be watched. 

When the weather was favourable—fine and crisp with no wind 
—the challenge of the rutting stags could be heard incessantly 
throughout the night. On the whole, the season was not good this 
year, and his Majesty’s sport did not bear comparison with that of 
recent years. The weather was too stormy and sometimes too warm ; 
and the finest stags did not show themselves. Moreover, it was 
quite clear from the aspect of the stems of the antlers, from the bay 
antlers on, that the stags had experienced the effects of the cold of the 
early part of the year. But similar complaints came from every 
forest this season. It was my good fortune to be able to stalk some 
of the best stags that afterwards fell to the Kaiser’s gun. 

One morning when I was at Rominten, when the stags avoided 
the meadows, the forester and I were able to stalk a fine 18-pointer 
within 40 yards, and later on the same morning, as we were passing 
through one of the small marshes close to a soiling pool, where the 
stag, which turned out to bea fine 14-pointer, had been enjoying a 
good roll and afterwards the freshly fallen leaves of the ash and 
alder, we sniffed his odour, and stalked him amongst the trees to 
within 30 yards. On each of these occasions we remained for 
some minutes watching the stags as they challenged in the neigh- 
bourhood of their hinds. There was a good deal of walking to be 
done, and we did not get home till between 7.30 and 8 o’clock, 
after having fully earned our breakfast. In the afternoon we started 
again, about half-past three, and remained out till Jong past dark. 

The rutting season at Rominten is at its best from Sep- 
tember 20 to October 6, and is of course influenced then by the 
prevailing temperature. The stags here are really imposing 
to behold, dark in colour, elegant and powerful of frame—truly 
noble monarchs of the forest—with fine swelling throats; and their 
challenge is deep-toned, much deeper than that of the Schorfheide 
stags. They fight with savage fury, and this season one fine 
young stag that would certainly have developed into something 
better was gored in one of his combats, and had to receive the coup de 
grace. Sometimes the stags get their antlers interlaced during these 
fights, when they generally perish miserably. A year or two agoa 
16 and a 14-pointer were found with interlaced antlers on a meadow 
of the Goldap district by the Warden; one was dead, and had been 
dragged by the other to the meadow from inside the forest. It was 
impossible to separate the two, so that the live one had to be killed. 
The two interlaced heads are now suspended in the Warden’s 
drawing-room. Another pair of interlaced antlers was found by 
the Warden of the Rominten district. 
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Endurance, a good eye, and a quick unerring aim are indispen- 
sable in this forest, and the Kaiser has all these qualities coupled 
with an intense love for the sport. 

The herds are fond of travelling, hence the stock in the summer 
and winter in a given district is not the same; and some of the 
districts on the frontier contain only male deer. The stags that get 
fed in the winter do not frequent the same parts during the rest 


HEADS OF STAGS WITH INTERLACED ANTLERS FROM ROMINTEN FOREST 


of the year, especially in the rutting season. A good supply of 
grass is to be found in the East Prussian forests, and this accounts 
for the excellence of the East Prussian heads, for all depends on the 
browsing. The massiveness of a head is of course the effect of good 
browsing, and the hardy type of the Rominten stag is also due to 
the severity of the climate. No weakling bird or beast can stand it. 
The climate is in general moist, and the summer short with many 
cold nights. In winter the cold is intense, and the thermometer 
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frequently registers 20° (Réaumur) of frost for weeks together; indeed 
a spell of 30° of frost is not unknown. Snow lies here generally from 
November till the end of April, and in the middle of May drifts are 
often found unmelted. 

In winter the herds all return to the conifers where they have 
shelter from the wind. There is moss below, and the pines with their 
covering of snow form a natural shelter. Where the twenty-year- 
old trees stand regular walls of snow about twelve feet high get 
formed, which are almost impenetrable, and with the snow press- 
ing down the branches from above, a sort of snow house, 
constructed by nature, serves to protect the herds from the icy 
east winds that blow over from the Siberian steppes—winds that 
seem to pierce through the warmest fur. Except where it drifts the 
snow does not lie here very high. It does not fall in large quantities 
at once, as in the mountains, but very often for many days in succes- 
sion. It becomes hard so that one can walk on it. In March the 
surface thaws in the sun; but the night frosts turn it hard again, 
and this is then a dangerous time for the deer, for they are thus 
liable to get wounds in their hoofs, and as they cannot reach the 
browsing under the hard snow they are apt to die miserably. 
During the months when snow lies here—i.e. from November till 
April—only sleighs are used in the forests, of which the accom- 
panying illustration gives a specimen. 

This part of the country suffered a good deal from Napoleon’s 
undisciplined defeated troops as they returned from Russia in 1812. 
Many a French soldier settled here too, rather than return to his 
native land. There are several French names still to be met with 
round about Rominten. Amongst tbe officials also there is a Vou- 
liéme and a Formagon. The retreating soldiery brought weapons 
with them, and poaching developed to a degree most disastrous to 
the stock of game, especially as the number of officials in the forest 
was far too small to properly supervise it. 

Later on the stock of red deer was all but exterminated through 
the excessive poaching, so that in 1851 one of the Wardens, named 
Reiff, of the Nassawen district, reported that there were only thirteen 
red deer in the whole forest, amongst whom eight were warrantable 
stags. Reiff, who was subsequently murdered by poachers in 1867, 
applied in 1857 to King Frederick William IV. for a few hinds to 
be sent to Rominten from the Potsdam Wildpark, so that the Romin- 
ten stock should not completely die out. The King was vastly 
astounded on receipt of such a request from Rominten, the more so as 
in all the other preserves there were plenty of stags ; but he complied 
with the request and had five hinds sent from Wildpark, two of 
which died on the way. Every possible care was taken of the few 
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remaining stags and hinds, and the personnel was augmented so that 
poaching could be kept down with the utmost severity. The stock 
gradually increased again. Reiff was informed of the King’s astonish- 
ment, and he replied prophetically :—* I shall not live to see the day; 
but the time will come when the Hohenzollern princes will visit the 
Rominten Heide in order to shoot the strongest and largest German 
stags!” 

The attractions uf this place did not escape the notice of that 
keen sportsman, Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, the father of 
the Duchess of Connaught, who secured the shooting there, prac- 
tically exclusively, from 1868 to 1885. During that period he went 
to Rominten almost every year and shot some very fine stags, the 
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Baron Speck von Sternburg bringing home in his sleigh two wild boars shot in the forest 


heads of which still hang in the chateau now occupied by his son 
at Klein-Glienicke, near Potsdam. He always put up at the forester’s 
house. 

Meanwhile, the attention of Prince William of Prussia (the 
reigning monarch) had been drawn to Rominten by one of the 
Wardens, and immediately after his cousin’s death he induced his 
imperial grandfather to put a spoke in the wheel of those courtiers 
who, from their previous intimacy with Prince Frederick Charles, 
thought they had acquired almost the prescribed right of shooting 
at Rominten. The Kaiser accordingly gave orders that this splendid 
royal forest should be reserved for his grandson. The Prince 
ascended the throne himself three years afterwards, and nobody 
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else has been allowed to shoot here since then. By way of excep- 
tion, his Majesty gave his eighteen-year-old son, Prince Augustus 
William, permission, on October 4, to shoot a stag,-but he did not 
get a shot at one; and Admiral von Hollmann, one of his Majesty’s 
constant guests at Rominten, was allowed the same day to killa 
poor stag, an odd 12-pointer. The real first-rate specimens are 
reserved for the Kaiser alone. 

His Majesty, who for some reason or another was prevented 
from visiting Rominten as Prince, went there for the first time as 
King ot Prussia and German Emperor in 1890. There was no 
royal shooting-box there then, and his Majesty and his friend 
Count Dohna of Schlobitten, in East Prussia (now Prince Dohna), 
took up their residence in the village inn, which is by no means the 
“commodious Hotel built for the accommodation of the Kaiser’s 
guests,” as it was described in a London morning paper at the 
time of Count Witte’s visit to the Kaiser in Rominten. The present 
tenant of the inn affects to call his hostelry a ‘‘ Hétel”; but it is 
nothing more nor less than a modern village inn, with somewhat 
primitive accommodation. In 1890, when the Kaiser and Count 
Dohna occupied two of the front rooms, it was called Weller’s 
*“‘ Lodging-House,” and they spent ten days here. When I was 
there in September for the purpose of obtaining material for this 
article the ‘‘ guests” consisted for the most part of the work- 
people engaged in the construction of the new bridge over the 
Rominte; but there is nothing to be said against the accommoda- 
tion so long as one’s claims are limited to what can be reasonably 
expected from a village hostelry. The beds are comfortable, the 
rooms clean, and the fare simple and wholesome. The forest hamlet 
of Rominten was formerly known under the name Theerbude, 
because it was inhabited by people called ‘ Theer-Schweler”’ 
(tar-distillers), who extracted the tar from the pines, which up to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century were mainly used here for 
this purpose. There were a number of so-called tar furnaces in 
the village. It acquired in recent years a reputation as a summer 
resort for people suffering from weak nerves and anemia; and 
Professor Naunyn, a well-known physician, built a villa here ona 
most idyllic and picturesque spot, situated on a ridge overhanging 
the Rominte, which meanders through the meadows below. The 
property was purchased by the Kaiser, who had the villa removed 
a little to the side in order to make room for a wooden house that 
was ordered in Norway. The forester who is on duty here now 
resides in the Professor’s former villa. 

Everything connected with the Kaiser’s Norwegian shooting-box 
was carried straight from Norway, and Norwegian workmen came 
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over to set itup. They brought with them the timber and the bricks, 
and were astounded on arrival to find magnificent Scotch firs, a few 
yards from the site they were to use, quite equal to those of their 
native country; and bricks with which they could have constructed 
the Norwegian fireplaces! The new shooting-box received the 
name ‘‘ Jagdhaus Rominten,” and the name of the village Theer- 
bude was changed by his Majesty into Rominten. The Kaiser 
took possession of the new house in the autumn of 1891; and in 
1893 a little Norwegian church, dedicated to St. Hubert, was erected 
in the grounds close to the house, also in Norwegian style; but 


ST. HUBERT’S CHAPEL, ROMINTEN 


(Photograph by Gottheil und Sohn, Konigsberg) 


the windows were arranged so as to let in more light than is 
customary in Norway. Thirteen years afterwards the Kaiser had 
another wing added to his house, exactly in the same style, and 
connected with it by a gallery, so that the Kaiserin could accompany 
him to Rominten with her ladies-in-waiting. 

The Kaiser is now in effect the lord of the manor and pro- 
prietor of the picturesque little forest village, and all the buildings, 
the imperial post-office, the village school, the Children’s Home, 
erected by the Kaiserin, where the little ones of the hamlet are 
specially tended whilst their mothers are at work, and the 
forest-labourers’ dwellings are constructed in Norwegian style, in 
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keeping with the architecture of the imperial residence. His 
Majesty’s shooting-box is withal quite a simple abode. The largest 
apartment is the dining-room, which is decorated with trophies of 
the chase, amongst which may specially be noted the famous 
44-pointer herd and two fine 20-pointers, as well as a beautiful 
24-pointer with cup-shaped crowns. On the wall hangs Richard 
Friese’s humorous sketch commemorating the Kaiser’s twenty-fifth 
jubilee as a sportsman, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ 1872—September 
30—18g2,” and representing every kind of game his Majesty has 
shot, with his first pheasant in the foreground. From the balcony 
running past the Kaiser’s bedroom and sitting-room is a lovely rustic 
view extending across to the village, and to the right stretches 
a wide meadow through which the Rominte meanders slowly 
after purling past the imperial residence that overhangs it. The 
background of the shooting-box is the forest itself, which immediately 
adjoins the grounds. There are magnificent and lofty pines and 
Scotch firs here, and the beautiful verdant carpet of moss through 
which the shamrock copiously penetrates runs right up to the very 
paths of the imperial demesne. From the tower of the Norwegian 
chapel the inhabitants hear the chimes that tell the hours of 
matins, noon and vespers. 

In his Majesty’s study stands a coloured photograph of King 
Edward in the uniform of the Bliicher Hussars, and a photographic 
group taken at Sandringham on November 27, 1899, as well as a 
photograph of his Majesty’s yacht Meteor winning the Queen’s Cup 
at Rothsay, R.N.Y.C., July 11, 1896. 

The stock of deer in the Rominten forest in the spring of this 
year (1905) was :— 


Royal and warrantable stags 
Staggards, stags, harts, etc. ... sie —— 
Old hinds bie 464 
Hearsts, two-year-old hinds _... 


Total... ... 1,669 


The Rominten stag, of which the Kaiser and all Prussian 
devotees of venerie are naturally most proud, is the old 44-pointer 
killed on September 27, 1898. It was an exciting stalk to get it. 
The stag was known to be an abnormally strong one; but nobody 
had any idea of the enormous number of points. To arrive at the 
standing in the Nassawen district his Majesty had to wade through 
some very marshy ground, and when the standing was reached it 
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was discovered that the stag had pulled it to pieces with his antlers. 
However, before the herd was scared his Majesty managed to get 
a shot at 120 paces distance, and to hit his quarry high behind the 
shoulder-blade. When it was discovered to be a monarch of the 
forest with 44 points, bearing antlers with plate-shaped crown, his 
Majesty’s joy knew no bounds, for no stag had been killed through- 
out the nineteenth century in Europe with so many points. This 
same stag had disappeared from view for some years, and had only 


HEAD OF 44-POINTER STAG SHOT BY H.I.M. THE KAISER IN ROMINTEN FOREST, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1808, IN THE NASSAWEN DISTRICT 


been harboured the day before. Its measurements are as follows :— 
length, 7°31 feet; height, 4°46 feet; length of right stem, 2°432 feet ; 
length of left stem, 2°358 feet; right brow antler, 1°312 feet; left 
brow antler, 1°120 feet; the right plate-shaped crown has 19 points, 
the left one 12 points ; circumference of stem below the tray-antler, 
6°299 inches; circumference of stem above the tray-antler, 6°05235; 
circumference of burr, 8°66 inches ; span of antlers, 3°7 feet ; weight, 
367 German lb. before and 306 lb. after gralloch. This head was 
exhibited at Berlin in January 1899. Like the others mentioned 
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below, it hangs in the dining-room at Rominten, and under it is 
an inscription on a shield :-— 

Das ist des Jagers Ehrenschild, 

Dass er beschiitzt und hegt das Wild ; 

Waidmiannisch jagt, wie sich’s gehért; 

Den Schépfer im Geschépfe ehrt. 

(It is the huntsman’s scutcheon to protect and preserve his game ; to hunt in 

sportsmanlike fashion, as is fitting so to do; to honour the Creator in the creature.) 


Hitherto only one head had been heard of before in Germany 
with a larger number of points—namely, the historic 66-pointer 
killed by one of the Kaiser’s ancestors, Elector Frederick III. of 
Brandenburg (King Frederick I. of Prussia) in 1696 in the Jacobs- 
dorf Forest, not far from Fiirstenwalde and Frankfurt-on-Oder, just 
two hundred years before the 44-pointer fell to Kaiser William’s 


28-POINTER STAG KILLED IN THE ROMINTEN FOREST ON OCTOBER I, 1904 


gun. According to tradition King Frederick William I. made a 
present of this head to the Elector of Saxony (King of Poland) in 
return for a company of giant Grenadiers. Anyhow, it still hangs 
in the Moritzburg, a royal Saxon home of sport near Dresden. 
Another Rominten head of interest is the so-called Jubilee- 
head, or 12-pointer, that his Majesty killed on the Lasdenitze meadow, 
near Szittkehmen, on September 30, 1897—the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the day when he shot his first pheasant at Wildpark, 
Potsdam. On October 1, 1904, a capital 28-pointer also fell 
to the imperial gun in the Bludszen section of the Rominten 
district. The Kaiser gave a dinner that evening to all the 
head officials of the forest; and in remembrance of the occasion 
his Majesty inaugurated a fund of 28,000 marks (about £1,400) 
—1,000 marks for each point—for the relief of needy widows and 
orphans of the forest officials of the Rominten Forest. In recog- 
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nition hereof the officials erected a stone on the spot where the stag 
fell. This head also hangs in the Rominten dining-room. Finally, 
I may mention the very fine 20-pointer which was killed in 
September 1903. His Majesty had stalked this stag twelve times 
during the season of that year, and only managed to secure him by 
having recourse to 4,000 métres of sewels—13,120 ft. long-—on the 
last day. Whilst tracking him over boggy land in order to find 
blood after the second shot, the Kaiser and his attendants nearly 
sank in and disappeared completely! This was in many respects 
the largest German stag the Kaiser has ever secured. The head is 
an ideal one, and weighed 1g German lb. when clean. 

Between 1850 and 1905 forty-nine wolves were shot in the 


WOLF SHOT IN ROMINTEN FOREST IN NOVEMBER IQOI 


forest. They all came from Russia. Lynxes were found here in 
olden times; the last was killed in 1862, and the last but one in 
1831—curiously enough both at the same spot. Most of the wolves 
that were shot between 1882 and 1897 were killed within the bound- 
aries of either the Nassawen or the Rominten districts—in the latter 
in the neighbourhood of Szittkehmen. In 1891 two summer wolves 
tore two sheep to pieces, and did a lot of harm amongst the game. 
The last wolf shot at Rominten was in November Igor. It was 
stuffed, and hangs at the shooting-box at Rominten. None have 
been seen since. If Isegrim comes in winter, when the snow is on 
the ground, he can be received on more or less equal terms, for a 
good deal of pleasure is experienced from the excitement of hunting 
him. But if he selects any other time of the year for his visit, 
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especially the rutting season, he is a real nuisance. It is difficult to 
get at a wolf in so large a forest unless snow is on the ground, and 
meanwhile he does an immense amount of damage. This was 
experienced by the Kaiser in 1901, for the wolf visited the rutting 
meadows and scared the hinds off them. He goes for the hinds, and 
is in the habit of killing a larger number than he really requires for 
satisfying his appetite. A forester receives thirty shillings as a 
reward for destroying a wolf. 

Around Szittkehmen the white hare (Lepus variabilis), whose 
home is Siberia, North Russia and Finland, is occasionally seen. 
The white eagle and the golden eagle are frequently met with here ; 
and of rare birds I may mention the crane, the black stork, the roller 
(Coracias garrula) and the woodcracker (Nusifraga caryocatactes). The 
black woodpecker and the honey-buzzard are very common. 

Woodcock are seen in large numbers during the spring and 
autumn flights, and they breed here also. Plenty of wild duck and 
a few snipe are also found. There are a few roe and fallow deer, 
some of which I came across; and wild boar are also known, but 
they are not numerous. In 1796-97 the severe winter almost en- 
tirely annihilated the then existing stock, which suffered from the 
dearth of acorns in the previous autumn. In 1894 the Tsar sent a 
present of 24 boars, and the number has somewhat increased since 
then. The hazel-hen is found here, and shot as it plays on the 
ground. Blackcock are now rare. Capercaillie, which were very 
numerous up to the beginning of last century, were completely 
exterminated by the poachers who held sway in the forest for many 
years at that time. One of the foresters now living remembers 
when the last capercaillie was shot. They are to be found, how- 
ever, in the neighbourhood of Gumbinnen. 

Elks used formerly to frequent the Rominten forest in 
large numbers; and when digging takes place in certain districts 
one often comes upon their antlers. People thought recently that 
they were dying out in East Prussia; but as a matter of fact 
they are spreading in these parts, and are met with a good deal in 
the Memel delta about Tilsit. The Kaiser has an elk forest at 
Tawellningken in the Tilsit region. One morning last year, in the 
rutting season, his Majesty had been unsuccessfully stalking a 
26-pointer in the Goldap district of the Rominten forest, when a 
messenger came from Szittkehmen announcing that Baroness Speck 
von Sternburg, the wife of the Warden of the Rominten district, 
who is known as well for her knowledge of everything connected 
with forestry as for her skill in the saddle, had noticed the track of 
an elk, and had heard him in the immediate neighbourhood of her 
house. He had frequently been seen before. His Majesty imme- 
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diately drove off to Szittkehmen. The track was hit off leading 
into some marshy land. Sewels were fetched, and drivers sent in 
to drive him towards his Majesty. The elk, which was a fine young 
stag, got away, however, having evidently been scared, and having 
crept under the sewels. This year also, on September 29, he was 
supposed to be in a certain marshy tract not far from the Kaiser’s 
own residence. His Majesty and every available person, including 
the Kaiserin and Princess Victoria, with the ladies-in-waiting, 


BARON SPECK VON STERNBURG WITH TWO WILD BOARS SHOT IN ROMINTEN FOREST 


repaired to the spot, which was carefully drawn, but in vain. 
Whilst I was staying at Szittkehmen traces of the elk were re- 
peatedly observed. 

The Kaiser is fond of guiding his actions by special maxims. 
In all his shooting-boxes there hangs a special motto of Admiral de 
Ruyter, already cited in this magazine. At Rominten we also read 
the following, which hangs within view of his writing-table :— 

“‘Starksein im Schmerz, nicht wiinschen was unerreichbar oder 
werthlos, zufrieden mit dem Tag, wie er kommt, in Allem das Gute 
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suchen, und Freude an der Natur und an den Menschen haben, wie 
sie nun einmal sind. 

“ Fiir tausend bittere Stunden sich mit einer einzigen trésten, 
welche schén ist, und aus Herz und Kénnen immer sein Bestes 
geben, auch wenn es keinen Dank erfahrt; wer das lernt und kann, 
der ist ein Gliicklicher, Freier und Stolzer, und immer schén wird 
sein Leben sein. 

“Wer mistrauisch ist, begeht ein Unrecht gegen Andere und 
schadigt sich selbst. Wir haben die Pflicht, jeden Menschen fir 
gut zu halten, so lange er uns nicht des Gegentheil beweist. 

“Die Welt ist so gross und wir Menschen sind so klein, da 
kann sich doch nicht Alles um uns allein drehen. Wenn uns was 
schadet, was wehe thut, wer kann wissen, ob das nicht nothwendig 
ist zum Nutzen der ganzen Schépfung ? 

“In jedem Ding der Welt, ob er todt ist oder athmet, lebt der 
grosse weise Wille des Allmachtigen und Allwissenden Schépfers, 
uns kleinen Menschen fehlt nur der Verstand um ihn zu begreifen. 

** Wie Alles ist, so muss es sein in der Welt, und wie es auch 
sein mag, immer ist es gut im Sinne des Schépfers.”’ 

(* Bestrong in pain; desire not that which is unattainable or 
worthless ; be content with the day as it comes; look for the good 
in all things; and take pleasure in nature and in men as they are. 

‘** For a thousand bitter hours console thyself with a single one 
that is beautiful; ever give heartily and of thy best, even when 
repaid with ingratitude. He who is able to learn to act so is a 
happy, free and proud man, and his life will always be beautiful. 

‘“The man who is distrustful commits an injustice against 
others and injures himself. It is our duty to consider every man 
good as long as he does not prove that he is the contrary. 

‘*The world is so large, and we human beings are so small, 
that everything cannot be arranged to suit us. When something 
injures or pains us, who can tell whether it is not necessary that it 
should be so arranged for the good of the whole of creation ? 

“In everything in the world, whether dead or breathing, 
lives the great, wise will of the Almighty and Omniscient Creator : 
we small human beings, however, have not sufficient sense to com- 
prehend Him. 

“‘ Everything in the world must be as it is; and be it as it may 
it is always good in the sight of the Creator.”’ 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
X.—THE BACKNEY HUNT POULTRY FUND 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


“Yrs,” said Lord Terence Searle, as he cantered easily along, ‘I 
like the country, the hunt servants know their business, subscribers 
pay up what they promise, and there’s next to no wire. There’s 
only one drawback: the tenants—or perhaps I should say, some 
tenants—are the biggest graspers for poultry damage in the three 
kingdoms. They are all my near neighbours, too, and good fellows 
on the whole; but the number of geese and fowls, not to mention 
turkeys, that they profess to lose in a twelyemonth is simply 
miraculous; and, considering how decent they are in all other 
points, I hate to be ‘scrapy’ with them. But it’s almost past 
a joke.” 

Charley Sneyd, his bosom friend, raised his eyebrows. 

“You are a new man to the country—it’s your first season. I 
expect they are getting at you,” he hazarded. 

Searle shook his head. 

“No,” he answered. ‘‘I went into the matter thoroughly with 
Elgar, the manager of the poultry fund. He says it has been so for 
the last three seasons; and all the claimants being, as I say, most 
reputable people in every way, he sees no reason to doubt their 
word. The absurd part of it is that it is immediately round this 
district, within a mile or two of the kennels, that the damage is 
done and five-sixths of the claims are made.” 
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“Is the country absolutely littered with foxes then?” asked 
Sneyd. 

“‘Quite the contrary,” said Lord Terence. ‘“‘ There’s not too 
much cover between here and Essington, and in a good deal of what 
there is lam not allowed to cub. None of the shooting tenants 
are absolute blackguards, but I wouldn’t trust half a dozen of their 
keepers in the same spinney with a fox till, at any rate, the first 
shoot of the season was over. At least, I wouldn’t insure the fox 
except at extra-hazardous risks.” 

‘And yet it is round here that all the damage is done?” 

‘** Within a three-mile circle of my own door,” said Lord Terence. 
‘* We are on our way to interview one of the claimants now.” 

Farmer?” 

“A poultry farmer, who rents a bit of land I took with the 
lodge—a woman. She has another grudge against me besides the 
fox damage.” 

‘Women tenants are the very deuce at times,” said Sneyd, 
feelingly. ‘‘ What is the trouble?” 

Searle laughed. 

“It arose from my being an Irishman, and she the most British 
of British matrons, I suppose,” he answered. ‘I tried a mild joke 
upon her. She came to tell me that one of her breeding pens had 
been unroofed in the last gale, and that the rain had collected on 
the floor—which was in a bad state I’ll own—and drowned the half 
of a young brood of chickens. I asked her what was to prevent her 
keeping ducks? She went away fuming!” 

Never jest with the English agriculturist,” said Sneyd. 
this a journey of penitence and propitiation you’ve dragged me out 
upon ?” 

“Well, I felt I should like a little backing under the circum- 
stances,” grinned Searle. ‘‘ Here we are.”’ 

Sneyd looked up to see a long, low, thatched building, confronted 
by a gravelled yard, which was filled with pens and wired-in runs. 
In these fowls and turkeys of various sizes and ages disported 
themselves, while in the adjoining field a mob of hens scratched 
and pecked at some weedy-looking stubbles. A very tucked-up 
looking old nag mare gazed solemnly over the gate of an orchard, 
and under a lean-to stood a rickety market-cart. The horse, and 
a lurcher chained up in a barrel beside the door, seemed all the live 
stock in evidence besides the feathered folk. 

‘* Signs of a great prosperity are not exactly thick upon the 
ground,” said Sneyd. ‘Is this all she has for a livelihood ?” 

** And a dashed good one she gets,” retorted his friend. ‘ Her 
poultry is known far and wide. She goes into Hollerton behind 
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that old mare every market day and sets up a stall in the market 
place. She drives a roaring trade. Report has it that she is worth 
her hundreds.” 

Sneyd looked round him a trifle incredulously. 

‘Then she must be an exceedingly wily old bird herself,” he 
vouchsafed. ‘I suppose that is the good lady, getting up steam to 
receive you?” 

A woman, clad in a somewhat dirty print gown and a sun- 
bonnet, had come out on to the doorstep, and was looking at the 
two riders from beneath a shading hand. The afternoon sunlight 
beat upon a very weather-beaten face and two rather aggressive 
black eyes. The chained lurcher began to bark furiously. 

She sent it back into its kennel with a hearty cuff before she 
remarked, with a distinctly distant and huffy air— 

** Good afternoon, me lord.”’ 

** Ah, good afternoon to you—good afternoon, Mrs. Grimes,” said 
his lordship, cheerily. ‘I’ve just come to see you about that 
poultry pen and one or two other little matters.” 

‘**Tt’s not too soon, either, me lord,” said Mrs. Grimes, sourly. 
“There’s enough rain collects on that pen floor to water a herd 
of bullocks.” 

‘Quite so, quite so,” agreed Lord Terence, hastily. ‘I'll take 
your word for it, my dear madam. I’ve already told the Hollerton 
mason to come and put it right for you. I assure you I’ve every 
desire to give you satisfaction.” 

‘*Then you'll have the lean-to thatched at the same time, me 
lord,” interposed the good lady, quickly. ‘‘It’s a disgrace to have 
to put my good cart under such a contraption.” 

“Well, well, if you'll provide the straw, Mrs. Grimes, 
we’|ll——” 

‘“* How could I have straw, me lord, me being but a poor woman 
with nothing but my two hands between me and the workhouse ? ” 

“Tut, tut! I suppose I shall have to see if I can get a load from 
Farmer Gooch.” 

“Farmer Gooch hasn’t any straw to be called straw, me lord. 
It’s all twitch, and charlock, and——.”’ 

‘*Very well, very well,” said his lordship, desperately. ‘“‘ It 
shall be thatched with good straw not from Farmer Gooch’s; but I 
just want a word with you about your poultry claim. You have 
sent in an application for fox damage for sixty-eight pounds fourteen 
and six! Now, my very dear Mrs. Grimes, I put it to you frankly— 
isn’t that just a bit too thick?” 

The good lady drew back a step with a snort of indignation. 

“Thick ?”’ she said, blinking her black eyes at her questioner. 
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‘Does your lordship mean too much? I'll tell your lordship this: 
it’s very nigh to beggary your foxes have brought me with their 
thieveries. If I had me rights, it’s one hundred and sixty-eight pounds 
I’d be asking, and not less than the half of it!”’ 

Lord Terence laughed uneasily. 

“Now come, come, my dear Mrs. Grimes,” he expostulated. 
“T only want to be reasonable, but I like fair treatment myself.” 
He made an expressive gesture towards the paddocks and feeding 
pens. ‘“‘ Do you honestly mean to tell me that there’s the worth of 
anything like sixty-eight pounds in that!” 

Mrs. Grimes’s eyes blazed. 

“I'd have your lordship know that there is not a week in the 
year that a hundred pounds would buy my stock!” she cried. ‘‘ My 
black Minorcas alone are worth the money; my geese can’t be 
bought under ten shillings apiece! ” 

Sneyd pointed his whip to a rusty-black rooster which was 
pacing meditatively down the yard. Like not a few of its brethren 
its feathers drooped ; a melancholy glint was in its eye. Its aspect 
spoke most convincingly of ‘‘ pip.” 

“Ts that one of your guinea fowls, then?” japed Sneyd, flying 
in the face of his own lately expressed convictions. 

Mrs. Grimes rose at the poor attempt at a joke like a trout at 
a may-fly. 

** It’s all very well for you and the likes of you to come here 
flinging your insults at a widder woman what can’t protect herself! ” 
she declaimed. ‘I’m asking no more than my rights, and them I’ll 
have, if I have to write to every paper in the country. I'll see as 
people know how you treat your own tenants, me lord, not to 
mention the scores of others that are robbed of their living by your 
mangy foxes. There’s not a poultry yard in the district that hasn’t 
lost a five-pound-note’s worth nigh every month of the year. 
There’s Jambs gone as well as chickens, and my neighbour, Farmer 
Long, will take his affidavit to your lordship that he surprised a 
vixen and six cubs chasing his best foal to death in the long paddock 
if he hadn’t happened along to——” 

Lord Terence held up a propitiatory hand before he hastily 
climbed back into the saddle. 

** My good Mrs. Grimes—my dear Mrs. Grimes,” he interrupted, 
‘that will do; and the less you see of Farmer Long the better. 
The fever in his imagination might be contagious, and things are 
bad enough as they are. I’ll get the Poultry Fund Committee to 
investigate your claim thoroughly, and you may be sure you shall 
be justly dealt with, though I cannot promise you that you will 
receive all you think you are entitled to. Er—good morning!” 
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Mrs. Grimes’s reply was voluble and emphatic, but the two 
friends had put spurs to their horses and fled out of ear-shot in 
disordered rout. The victory of the afternoon lay most certainly 
with the lady. Sneyd having forcibly refused to be taken to inter- 
view any other plaintiffs of Mrs. Grimes’s calibre, their horses’ heads 
were set towards Essington Hall, the residence of Mr. John Elgar, 
Lord Terence’s principal supporter and loyal right-hand man in the 
Backney Country. But here, though they received sympathy, they 
got little consolation. Over the poultry claims Elgar could only 
shake his head. 

‘Mrs. Grimes is a regular Tartar, I know,” he acknowledged. 
** Her recriminatory powers are notorious through the country-side, 
but I have never heard her honesty impugned, nor that of any of the 
other claimants. James Farrow, of this parish, keeps a deal of poultry, 
and I would stake my life upon his honesty. He came to me almost 
shamefacedly with his claim, which he told me didn’t represent any- 
thing like his real loss, and yet it amounted to five-and-thirty 
pounds!” 

Sneyd made an exclamation of incredulous amazement. Lord 
Terence threw up his hands with a gesture of despair. 

‘* But where, in the name of all that’s preposterous, are the 
foxes ?”’ he cried. ‘‘There isn’t a cover within five miles that we 
don’t draw blank three times in four. If it was over beyond 
Essington I shouldn’t be quite so staggered at it—the country there 
is rank with foxes. But here—here in Backney parish! it’s 
monstrous—it’s unbelievable.” 

Elgar shrugged his shoulders. 

“I have my own testimony to the truth of the matter to give,” 
he said, ruefully. ‘‘ Twice when coming home from cubbing early 
have I seen a great dog-fox loping across these very meadows, and 
on each occasion with a fine cochin-china from Farrow’s farm— 
apparently—in his mouth!” 

“I wish to goodness I could get fifteen couple on the rascal’s 
trail,” said Lord Terence. ‘‘ As likely as not it’s one and the same 
great savage that’s doing all the harm. We must live in hopes. 
Let me get him in the open, a mile or two from his own cc ver, and 
I'll give him more to think about than poultry stealing.” 

Little encouraged by this interlude the two set off home. As 
they rode out of Elgar’s hospitable gate Lord Terence turned in the 
saddle. ‘‘It’s only a kennel meet to-morrow, as you know,” he 
shouted; ‘‘but if the frost should give I’ll let hounds have a 
breather. Come over on the chance!” 

From the doorstep Elgar waved his hand in acceptance of the 
invitation. ‘ 
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As luck would have it the following morning the stiff north 
wind which had heid the country frost-bound for over ten days 
backed to the west and south. The sun shone brilliantly, and the 
M.F.H. and his friend, as they dug inquisitive heels into the lawn 
before the door, agreed that in another hour—or say by two o’clock 
—the country would be not too murderous for either pad or hoof. 
They agreed to see what ten or twelve couple could find in some of 
the home covers. Soon after midday Elgar arrived to buttress 
this good resolution with enthusiasm. 

No other member of the hunt had appeared by the time they 
started, so it was a small enough field which turned up the lane 
which led upon Buntington Gorse. Butcher boots and bowlers, and 
for the hunt servants the third best pinks, were the order of the day, 
and no one had the aspect of taking matters seriously. Tom Slick, 
the whip, cantered off to take up his position at the far side of the 
cover where the gorse dwindled out among the scattered firs of a 
young plantation. Hounds went feathering in. 

Sneyd brought out his cigar-case. 

The next instant he had slipped it back into the pocket with a 
snap. A piercing yell had come from the direction in which Slick 
had disappeared. He pranced into view, his cap whirled up on the 
end of his whip. Almost at the same moment a burst of melody 
came from the hounds as they closed up upon what was evidently a 
minute-old scent. Led by old Galloper, nose to stern they threaded 
smartly through the rabbit paths in the gorse and bracken and 
burst in full cry into the open. 

Elgar and Sneyd followed them in time to see Lord Terence 
charging the first fence, a stake-and-bound, side by side with the 
huntsman, Dick Donovan. Elgar gave a whoop of gratified excite- 
ment as he sawthem. “It’s going to be a run and a half!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Not more than twice in the last five years has a fox 
taken that line by Buntington Ford. Once over the brook there is 
no chance for him for six miles or more. He must make for Portsell 
earths, and those were stopped the week before last, and it’s ten to 
one they are stopped still. We’re in for a fifteen-mile point, my 
friend !” 

Sneyd gave a nod of satisfaction, though he felt a piercing 
qualm of regret that he had mounted himself on one of his “‘ three- 
leggers”’ for the afternoon, keeping his two brightest and best for 
the first official meet after the thaw. However, the nag under him, 
if not absolutely sound, was warm and willing. For the next two 
miles he sailed along in great style, going great guns over sound 
pasture and quick fences or post-and-rails. It was not till they had 
passed a strong field of plough that the hounds began to make 
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ground from the horses and Sneyd’s old warrior started grunting 
his distress. And then Chance, who many people think is over-kind 
to the ‘‘ late division,” smiled upon him benignantly. There was a 
check. 

But not for long. Donovan’s first cast picked up the scent 
beside a fence. Galloper whimpered, faltered, whimpered again, and 
finally hit off the line with a deep-throated joy. Clustering to him 
the eager pack echoed the one long note into a chorus. Off went 
hounds, spreading, but not spreading over-wide, upon the scent, and 
Elgar’s chuckles were ecstatic. ‘‘The run of the season!” Sneyd 
heard him muttering to himself. ‘‘ Poor beggars! poor beggars!” 
Sneyd did not find it hard to understand that this commiseration 
was directed to the address of all the keen hands in the hunt 
who were missing such opportunities of bliss. He galloped along 
musing on the contrariety of things in general. Fancy a kennel meet 
providing the most sensational of spins, from a country, too, where 
blank draws, it was evident, were the rule and not the exception! 
‘The run of the season!” He wondered if that was really likely to 
be a true bill. 

It proved so, though not exactly in the sense in which Sneyd 
imagined. Hounds ran, checked again twice, recovered their line 
with marvellous quickness, and finally ran from scent to view. 
There was a strenuous ten minutes at the last in which Sneyd’s 
aged though indomitable champion failed to live with the others. 
He cantered up ten minutes after the kill to find Lord Terence 
and Elgar congratulating themselves and Donovan with beaming 
faces. 

** An hour and ten minutes. Three checks anda kill. A good 
old-fashioned hunting run,” he commented. ‘‘ What’s the dis- 
tance ?”’ 

The huntsman looked at the Master. Then he cocked his eye 
at the sky, which was rosy from the sunset. 

“It’s only five miles home from here, m’lord,” he submitted. 
*‘ But there’s a frost coming up. We'd better hurry if we’re going 
to save hounds’ feet.” 

Lord Terence nodded. 

“We'll go the road. There’s plenty of good grass edging all 
the way,” he decided. ‘‘I don’t care to get pounded, and to have 
to smash half a dozen fences in the dark.” 

Donovan nodded his approval, collected his hounds, and jogged 
for the nearest gate. The whips followed, expatiating to each other 
on the unexpected glories of the day. Searle and his two friends 
halted to put a match to their cigars. Sneyd got off to ease his 
horse. The light of the moon-rise shone pale over the horizon. 
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The horses of the huntsmen and whips clattered out on to the 
road, the ring of the iron telling that the prophesied frost was well 
on its way. Suddenly Donovan’s voice was uplifted in a vehement 
exclamation. 

“Lord ha’ mercy on us!” cried he, his words carrying dis- 
tinctly in the crispness of the evening. 

‘*Hulloa!”’ cried his master ; ‘‘ Hulloa! What’s the trouble ? ” 

He cantered on towards the gate. Sneyd mounted hurriedly, 
and followed with Elgar. The three hunt servants had come toa 
halt in the middle of the road, the hounds clustering unconcernedly 
around them. Sneyd meditated that what he saw might be 
accounted for by the wan light of the half-risen moon but he con- 
fessed that he had seldom looked upon a face as white as that of the 
usually ruddy huntsman. Lord Terence had evidently marked it 
too. He bustled towards his man demanding explanations, excitedly. 

What’s the matter—what’s the matter?” he shouted. ‘‘ You 
look as if you’d seen a ghost!” 

Donovan swallowed and choked, apparently incapable of reply. 

It was Slick’s voice, high-pitched and _ faltering, which 
answered : 

‘If you please, m’lord, we have !” 

Lord Terence turned towards him wrathfully. 

“You great blockhead!” he thundered. ‘‘ What the devil 
d’you mean ? ” 

The whip touched his cap sullenly. 

“We all three seen it with our own six eyes, m’lord,” he 
said. ‘‘ You can ask Mr. Donovan or Sam here. There weren’t 
any mistake about it, I’ll take my solemn oath.” 

“Oh, you very egregious asses!” bawled his master, crimson 
with exasperation. ‘‘ Any mistake about what !” 

‘“* About that there fox,”’ said Slick, doggedly. 

** A fox—a fox? There’s no mistake we’ve just killed a dashed 
fine one,” joined in Elgar. ‘‘ What’s wrong with it ?” 

Donovan had found his voice again. 

“‘There’s n-n-nothing wrong with that one, m’lord,” he 
stammered. ‘‘Here I have his mask and brush all right,” he 
added, touching his saddle. ‘‘ But it’s the other one—the one that 
jumped into the road just now, and went padding off down it with a 
great white ball in his mouth !” 

What!” chorussed all three gentlemen—‘‘ What !” 

Donovan nodded his head decisively. 

It’s just as I tell you, m’lord,”’ he continued. ‘“‘ We just got 
into the road. I was here, Slick he was ‘gentling’ the hounds 
through the gate which Sam was a-holding open. Something 
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turned out of that there field opposite and bounced into the road. 
I ain't telling no sort of lie. We could all see it as plain as plain. 
It was a fox, but no sort or kind of ordinary fox, for the hounds 
never took the leastest, tiniest piece of notice of it!” 

Searle stared at him as if the man was a new and startling 
specimen of the human freak. 

“Oh, get out, you idiot !”’ he snorted. 

Donovan touched his cap in his turn. 

** Very well, m’lord,” he said, morosely. 

“If there was a public-house within six miles I’d swear you 
were all three drunk,” declared his lordship, forcibly. ‘As it is 
I suppose you’re dreaming.” 

The three men sat in their saddles with wooden, offended faces, 
without attempting any reply. 

“‘Eh?” said their master, fiercely. 

**T didn’t speak, m’lord,” said Donovan, icily. 

“Then why didn’t you?” cried his lordship. ‘‘ Do you think 
I’m going to swallow an impudent yarn like that without worrying 
the truth out of you. What d’you think I’m made of ?” 

A new voice broke into the silence. Sam, the second whip, 
was moved by the desperation of his colleagues’ needs into speech. 

“If you p-p-please, m’lord,” he stuttered, “‘d-d-down to 
W-w-warwickshire, where I was born, there was an old party, Betty 
Mucksy by name, as could change herself into any sort of cat or 
dog or what-not. A witch, she were, and a proper wicked ‘un. 
I’d allow as this is summut o’ the same sort.” 

‘Oh, you very preposterous lunatic! ’’ foamed Lord Terence ; 
** you’ll tell me the brute flew off on a broomstick next! ” 

“No, m’lord. She didn’t do no such thing,” continued Sam, 
stolidly. ‘‘ She trotted off a-down the road as proper as could be.’ 

“‘ The fox !’’ screamed his master. 

“Yes, m’lord.” ‘ 

‘““And these hounds—these hounds of mine, with some of the 
best noses in England—didn’t so much as whimper, you dare to 
tell me?” 

“Never twitched, m’lord. That’s what’s the witchery of it.” 

Lord Terence’s cheeks swelled. He gasped. Then he shook 
his head sorrowfully. 

“It’s no good,” he confessed. ‘‘ There are no words in the 
dictionary to tell you what I think of you. But we'll put this 
matter to the test quick enough. The line is down the hard, high 
road, is He cantered forward along the grass edge, blowing 
his horn. ‘‘ We’ll put hounds along it,” he cried, ‘‘and if I’m not 
mad, and you haven’t been having mightmare, and the hounds 
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haven’t become Maltese terriers, they’ll own toa fox that has passed 
not three minutes back. Come along!” 

The procession started. Sam, indeed, was heard to mutter 
that they’d all be doited, like as not, if they meddled with such a 
customer as a witch vixen, and Donovan’s expression vouched for 
the fact that he more or less shared his underling’s opinion. But 
the three servants could hardly disobey their master’s explicit 
orders, and they took a certain comfort from the fact that they 
were not being hustled into the adventure alone. They had, they 
mused, three of the gentry to share with them the perils of the 
unknown. 

Hounds gambolled along cheerily. The horses had their 
second wind and had got over their distress. The pace warmed 
up, but the hounds were obstinately dumb. Lord Terence cantered 
upon the crisp grass, glaring ahead along the white riband of the 
road, his two friends close behind him. For several minutes there 
was no sound but the thud of hoof, jingle of curb, and the slight 
noise which Sam’s cob, a whistler, always made. 

Suddenly the leader surprised his followers by an emphatic 
oath. 

‘* There 7s something padding down the road!” he added. 

The two behind looked up. 

The moonlight was vivid upon the macadam. They rubbed 
their eyes. Yes—there was no sort of doubt about it. A small, 
dark object was scudding swiftly and silently along, eighty yards 
ahead. And—they rubbed their eyes—was it—no, it couldn’t be— 
but the fact remained that there was a very evident white lump 
where the thing’s head should have been ! 

Lord Terence gave a mighty view holloa and sent the spurs 
into his horse’s flanks. Hounds, surprised out of their apathy, 
lifted up their heads and gave an unconvincing yowl or two. The 
whole concourse sped along with increasing animation. 

They gained upon their quarry hand over fist. They were 
only fifty yards away by now, then thirty, then only twenty. They 
had a view of it that put all doubts out of the question. They 
were pursuing a fox, and one which carried an Aylesbury duck in 
its mouth! And hounds were as unmoved as if they were on the 
kennel benches ! 

Finally old Galloper put the gilded roof upon the mystery. He 
sidled up alongside his natural enemy and made a half-hearted 
snatch at the burden which it carried. The brute simply made a 
cur-like vicious snarl between its closed teeth and trotted uncon- 
cernedly on. Galloper drew aside with a crestfallen, shamefaced 
air. 
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Lord Terence put up his hand to his head and looked wildly 
about him. The rest of the pack had closed up by now, and the 
quarry was padding along in the midst of the hounds, who made a 
sort of a circle around it, yet without offering to draw nearer thana 
yard or two! The M.F.H. absolutely pinched himself to see if he 
was alive! Then, with a sort of desperate air of incredulity, he 
released the thong from around his whip-stock and lashed at the 
mysterious apparition! The brute flinched, squealed in a sort of 
muffled way through the feathers in its mouth, and then, darting 
through the hounds, leaped upon the low wall to the right and 
dropped into the pasture. It made a bee-line across it. 

Lord Terence reined in his horse, put him at the wall without 
a word, and bucked over. Hounds, after a moment’s hesitation, 
answered to the horn, and bundled over in their turn. The servants 
followed, Sam keeping most obviously to the rear. The gleam of 
the white duck led them directly for a big ox-fence at the far side 
of the meadow. The next moment it had disappeared as its bearer 
slipped through a gap. . Still without a word, Lord Terence turned 
his horse, came back eighty yards to get steam, and thundered at 
the obstacle in the best Leicestershire style. Sneyd, careful of his 
wearied mount, sidled along the ditch till he came to a negotiably 
thin place beneath a tree. Hounds, horses, and men reassembled by 
various methods on the far side of the massed thorn bushes. The 
field in which they found themselves was dotted about with trees. 

A loose horse cantered upto them. Sneyd looked at it with a 
spasm of doubtful recognition. He stared around him. Suddenly, 
wide to the left, he caught the gleam of whitewash. Yes—he told 
himself that there could be no doubt about it—it was from this 
paddock that the old horse had contemplated them on the previous 
day. This was Mrs. Grimes’s orchard, and that long, low, white- 
washed edifice was her dwelling. 

For an absurd instant Sam’s gloomy prognostications were 
vivid in his memory. Was it possible—no, his common sense 
swiftly assured him that it was not. But, all the same, it was in a 
state closely resembling stupefaction that he saw the white gleam of 
the duck’s breast pass on into the gravelled yard. 

Close behind this most audacious fox Lord Terence flung 
open the orchard gate. The brute wheeled round the corner of the 
house, halted, shook itself, dropped the duck upon the threshold, 
and then deliberately disappeared into the barrel which stood beside 
the doorstep. Sneyd waited with conviction for the battle royal 
which surely must ensue between invader and invaded. Nothing 
was heard save the rustle of an animal settling itself down intoa lair 
of straw. 
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Lord Terence, muttering strange and inaudible things, flung 
himself from his horse. He marched up to the barrel—he stooped. 
A low growl greeted him from within. 

He drew back, searched his pockets, and produced a match- 
box. He struck a vesta and held it flaming in the kennel mouth. 
He put out his gloved hand towards the inmate. 

A snarl and a baring of white teeth followed, then the brute 
flew out at him! 

With a quick instinctive motion Lord Terence whirled round 
the crop in his hand and brought the heavy top smartly down upon 
the fox’s head. 

It gave a squeal and rolled over. Its limbs moved spasmodi- 
cally once or twice and grew still. There was a panting breath, 
and then silence. The five other men felt a sort of stupefaction. 
It was as if priests condoned a sacrilege. Under their very eyes 
a fox had been foully done to death, and its executioner was no 
less a wretch than a Master of Foxhounds! They gasped as they 
realised it ! 

Lord Terence stooped, gathered up the corpse, and began to 
examine it with a sort of remorseful wonder. At least, thus the 
watchers explained his action to themselves. But his next words 
rather destroyed this illusion. 

“Sam,” he said, peremptorily, “ bring your knife!” 

Sam tottered forward. His master pressed the body into his 
hands. Sam leaped back as if he was stung ! 

fool!” said the M.F.H. forcibly—‘“ Skin 

“S-s-s-kin it!” gurgled the second whip. ‘M/’lord, I 
d-d-daren’t !”’ 

Lord Terence threw back his head, and his laughter echoed and 
re-echoed among the breeding-pens. 

“ Then unbution it!” he shouted, holding his sides and rocking 
to and fro with emotion. ‘“‘ It’s the lurcher !—Mrs. Grimes’s damned, 
thieving, roost-robbing lurcher! In its new foxskin suit!” His 
emotion overpowered him. He leaned against the wall of the house. 
His mirth found vent in peal upon peal. 

“ That old woman!” he cried. ‘‘ That old hag with her woes 
and her sixty-eight pounds damage, and her thatch, and her lean-to 
—and she’s at the bottom of it all with her confounded gipsy tricks. 
She trained the brute, stuck him in this disguise, and sent him out 
raiding. No wonder hounds wouldn’t own to the scent. She 
smothered the pelt in carbolic!”’ 

Sam snatched up the body. He turned it this way and that ; 
he probed into the draggled fur. Along the belly and chest he 
quickly discovered a neat row of hooks and eyes. With trembling 
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fingers he loosened them, held up the empty skin, and flung the 
limp body of the lurcher upon the ground. 

There was a clang of bolts from the door. Suddenly it was 
drawn open, and the prosperous figure of Mrs. Grimes stood 
outlined by the lamplight. 

Sam gave a strangled cry, stooped, picked up the corpse, and 
flung it straight at its mistress’s head. 

Mrs. Grimes slipped as the body struck the doorpost. She 
stooped, peered at it, and then cast a swiftly apprehensive glance at 
the men and horses in her yard. Onelook was sufficient. Stepping 
back into the passage she slammed the door and crashed the bolts 
into the sockets most emphatically. The game, as a much weaker 
intelligence than hers could understand, was most decidedly up. 

Lord Terence, still panting under the stress of his emotions, 
beat upon the panels with the butt of his whip. 

*‘ All right, my dear madam,” he admonished her, ‘‘all right 
for to-night! But I’m coming round to settle that little poultry 
claim of yours in the morning.” 

** Well,” said Elgar, as he climbed upon his horse and followed 
the Master out of the yard, ‘‘I said it would be the run of the 
season! I don’t think I made a bad guess.” 

* * * *% * * * 

But the satisfaction which Lord Terence had promised himself 
in interviewing Mrs. Grimes on the following day was denied him. 
He was early at her door, but not quite early enough. In the hours 
of darkness she had taken herself, and her horse, and her cart, and 
her poultry, into regions unknown. She has never been traced. A 
policeman in a neighbouring county, indeed, made note of the fact 
that a gipsy camp had received recruits in the shape of one old 
woman and one old horse, but did not make report of this insignifi- 
cant piece of intelligence in time for the fact to receive weight in the 
quarters where Mrs. Grimes was being sought. She has departed 
and taken her peculiar methods with her. Poultry damage is an 
insignificant item in the debit column of the Backney Hunt Funds 
once more. But to every M.F.H. let me close with a word of 
warning : 

If complaints of poultry-eating foxes in your district become 
too extravagant, make search diligently in your midst. And if you 
find a round, leathern-faced, black-eyed, aggressive looking old lady 
who keeps lurchers, if possible annihilate her !—she is Mrs. Grimes. 
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FLYING THE BROOK 


A SCHOOL ACROSS COUNTRY 


BY LILIAN E. BLAND 


THERE are various methods of training horses, and everyone has 
his own ideas on the subject. No doubt in some parts of England 
it would be impossible to take a youngster for walks across country, 
because you could not get over the thick thorn fences on foot; but 
Ireland is eminently adapted for this sort of work, as the banks and 
ditches are generally jumpable for an active person. The young 
horses that illustrate this article belong to a dealer who hunts them 
all and races them at local meetings if they are fast enough. Most 
of them are home-bred, and they run wild over a big stretch of land 
on the shores of Lough Neagh until they are three and sometimes 
four years old. Then two trained horses are ridden up to the lake 
and a herd of seven or eight youngsters driven back to the farm, 
where they occupy big roomy boxes, and the training begins. 

There is never much trouble with them. Sometimes they object 
to the cavesson: the black horse, for instance, lay down when he 
first had it on, tore up the earth with his teeth, and squealed with 
temper; but after they have been thrown once or twice they gene- 
rally let you do anything you like with them, and in three or four 
days the boys are riding them. I can imagine people who take a 
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fortnight to drive them in long reins asking ‘‘ What about their 
mouths?” Wonderful to relate, they turn out as a rule with fairly 
good mouths and manners. Of course at first they are ridden ona 
straight bar-bit, and I know no better bridle for a ‘‘ green ’un ” than 
a rein which is all one with the martingale, and runs through the 
snaffle ring, the other rein fastened as usual on the snaffle. It re- 
quires hands, certainly ; but with this bridle you can oblige a horse 
to carry his head in the right place, he cannot bolt, and you can 
make it unpleasant for him if he kicks, bucks, or rears. 

I like a horse to have plenty of character (if it is not of the wrong 


TOO KEEN TO LET YOU LAND IN SAFETY FIRST 


sort); but one has to be very careful with young ones, for they are 
only too ready to pick up bad tricks, if they are not firmly but kindly 
dealt with. Horses, like ourselves, have temperaments of their own, 
and what is good treatment for one might ruin another; a sulky 
brute who refuses through sheer temper and obstinacy is all the 
better for one real good thrashing—of course after all other means of 
persuasion have been tried; but then there is a vast difference 
between a refuser of this sort and one who declines a fence from 
nervousness and lack of confidence. 

Here, I think, lies the whole secret of giving them a taste for 
jumping: only send them over small places they can manage easily 
without being frightened, let them take their own time, never 
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touch them with a whip, pat and make much of them when they have 
done well, and it is wonderful how quickly they take to the business. 
A colt will watch you choose your place in a fence, and is often so 
keen to be over after you that he hardly gives his pilot time to 
land safely first. A young horse does not apparently depend on his 
sight alone for judgment ; at the first few fences he likes to put down 
his nose and smell, more especially if they are little open ditches ; 
having snorted loudly, he jerks up his head and backs away, only to 
return full of curiosity and go through the same process again ; then, 
having made up his mind that he will have to go over, he bends his 


TRYING TO GET DOWN INTO A NARROW DITCH BECAUSE HE OBJECTED 
TO THE FENCE 


knees as though he were going to prostrate himself devoutly (his 
instinct is to bend his knees), and remains in that position, not 
quite realising the next move; finally he springs off and gives a 
tremendous jump over a two-foot drain. 

The first colt we took out was a black horse by Barrington, 
who is the sire of the others also. All his stock seem to be natural 
jumpers. The colt was very clever, and having jumped several 
small things nicely, we took him down to the Blackwater, a brook, 
I suppose, 6 ft. or 7 ft. wide, with sound banks but a very soft bottom. 
He went over well, and I snapped him with my last plate; then he 
had a jump back, to return to the stables, and—he fell in; my rage 
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BENDING HIS KNEES IN A DEVOUT ATTITUDE BEFORE A SMALL DRAIN yaad 


LANDING OVER THE BLACKWATER 
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at not having a plate left can be imagined! The colt floundered 
about, of course sinking deeper at each plunge, and we had to get 
him along to a place where the banks were lower. It must have 
been a funny sight: the colt snorting wildly, only his head and 
shoulders out of water, Jimmy the boy holding on to his head on 
one side of the brook, my friend the dealer hanging head down- 
wards over the bank on the near side to get hold of his tail to pull 
him up by, and myself holding on for dear life to the dealer’s boots 
to prevent him from slipping in head first. After frantic plunging, 
our united efforts enabled the colt to scramble and roll out the same 
side that he fell in; and it says a good deal for his nerves that he 


THE BLACK COLT WAS A NATURAL FENCER AND VERY CAREFUL OF HIMSELF 


had to go half a mile round across comely, and did not once refuse 
the eight or nine fences he had to “ negotiate.” 

The next day we had two thoroughbreds out, but they declined 
to fall, although they flew the banks, and were not what you might 
term careful jumpers. A farmer then came out and joined us with 

useful” three-year-old. One photograph shows her jumping out 
of a river bed, and, of course, the moment after I had released the 
shutter she fell and rolled over into the field, her hind legs having 
slipped back over the edge of the bank; fortunately (for me) she 
fell again over a bank and rolled into the ditch. A horse nearly 
always falls on the landing side, unless it be a case of coming over 
backwards; but there are no high stone-faced banks in county 
Antrim ; the fences are all small, trappy, and often rotten, generally 
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THE BLACK COLT JUMPED INTO THE WATER, ‘‘SAT THERE LIKE A 
BROODIN’ HIN BEFORE CONDESCENDING TO COME OUT” 


QVER A BANK 
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with ditches on one or both sides, and hedges on the top of the 
banks. It takes a really clever horse to do them neatly. I know 
that out with the various hounds in this county I have seen more 
falls in one day than you would see in a whole season in the south 
of Ireland where the fences are larger. 

The natural position of a horse’s head when he rises at a fence 
is down near his knees; when he is landing he throws it up and the 
weight back. If you will take the trouble to jump a fence carrying 
some weight on your back, as I frequently do with my heavy camera, 
you would at once realise the difference it makes to your balance, and 


JUMPING OUT OF THE BROOK, THE MARE FELL A MOMENT AFTERWARDS AND 
ROLLED INTO THE FIELD, HER HIND LEGS HAVING SLIPPED BACK 


it illustrates the feeling the horse must have with a bad rider in 
the saddle. I think the only time to use your hands at a fence is in 
making your steed take off at the right moment, and in giving any 
necessary support on landing; when actually jumping horses’ heads 
should be perfectly free. A youngster does not know when to take 
off at first, as these illustrations show plainly; in one the colt went 
into the ditch and jumped out of it; another time he used his nose 
as an extra leg, and got right under the fence. When a horse makes 
a mistake or falls, his nose often plays a prominent part in the 
programme. 
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SLIPPED,’ON THE BANK AND FELL INTO THE DITCH’ 


WITH ONE EYE ON THE MAN BEHIND HE MEDITATES WHETHER HE 
WILL HAVE IT OR NOT 
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Horses are as intelligent as you care to make them; they can 
be taught anything; only most people do not train them properly, 
and leave them shut up in the stable the best part of twenty-four 
hours. It is just as interesting to take your horses for a walk as it 
is to take out your dogs, and much better for the horse than 
standing idle in his stall, even if he has been exercised already. 
The more he is in the society of a sympathising owner, the better 
chance he has of developing his intelligence. I am sure that a 
young horse adopts the character of the person who rides him, in 
many ways; a bold rider will make a flippant fencer, a cautious 
man a sticky one, and everybody knows how instantaneously a 


RISING OUT OF THE DITCH 


nervous person communicates his thoughts to a horse, even although 
the rider may not appear nervous to the onlooker. 

I think hunters are treated much too artificially. A certain 
dealer in England turns his young hunters out every night, even in 
snow, all through the winter; they have a covered shed in the field, 
get as much oats as they can eat, and he never has a cold or cough 
in his stable. Of course they are not clipped, but they are more 
hardy and fit than their more pampered brethren. Without going 
to those extremes, however, it is always easy to see that windows 
are kept open day and night, especially with young horses off grass. 
Some grooms are fearfully obstinate in trying to keep fresh air out, 
and the simplest plan is to break all the window panes; that 
gencrally settles the question, 
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Everyone who has made young horses will realise the interest 
of the work, and the honest pride one feels when one’s pupils do one 
and themselves credit in the hunting field. Then as soon as they 
are really a pleasure to ride, they change hands-—the best of friends 
must part—and you begin all over again on the next lanky rough- 
haired colt, who with a few months’ good feeding, grooming, and 
work, will not be recognisable as the same animal. 
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SOME MOTOR PROBLEMS 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


In regarding the motor-car movement as a whole, one of the 
most remarkable features appears to the uninitiated outsider that 
everybody concerned in it has complacently, apparently, arrived 
at the conclusion that “the self-propelled vehicle is now nearly 
perfect,” that ‘‘ finality is practically reached,’”’ and even at the late 
great exhibition at Olympia the most notable innovations ‘‘ were 
more in the nature of refinement in matters of detail, than novelties 
necessitating radical alteration in general design.” At least, so 
said the majority of writers both in the technical and lay press; but 
the present scribe would just crave the boon of a little space, in 
order for a brief period, not for a moment to ‘‘crab” the modern 
motor car, but merely temporarily to assume the réle of advocatus 
diaboli, as is the invariable custom when any saint is proposed for 
“‘beatification.”” The automobile of 1905, or, as the trade would 
term it, of the ‘ 1905-1906 model,” appears to be “‘ blessed” by all 
and sundry. May a humble amateur be permitted for a few brief 
moments, not exactly to “‘anathematise”’ it, or even parts of it, but 
just to stand as it were apart from the exulting throng, and gently 
ruminate over what the self-propelled vehicle might be, compared 
with what it really zs ? 

About seven years ago I was intimately acquainted with the 
33 h.p. Benz, which cost about £160, the present selling price being 
somewhere about £16. It was a good little machine in its way, 
and many of the type are still running about the country. It 
was then the motor car. What has it developed into? What have 
we got in less than ten brief years in exchange for it? It was in 
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effect a rough-and-ready horizontal gas engine, mounted on a sort 
of ‘‘ four-wheeled tricycle.” All sorts of weird and even exciting 
events occurred. The high-tension current would at times leak 
away from the badly-insulated wires and give one violent shocks 
through the medium of the steering handle; belts would slip and 
break, and the car would run downhill backwards; there was always 
plenty of thrill, but as it ran on solid tyres it ‘got there,” it 
usually got back again, and if it did not it could anyway always be 
pushed or even towed. Nowadays, however, the really high-toned 
modern antomobile may cost, say, another ‘‘o,” that is £1,600, is 
propelled by the most perfectly finished and costly machinery that 
can be devised, is quiet, graceful to look at, with a powerful engine 
which is “supple,” “flexible,” “elastic,” and which propels it at 
high speeds, and is only dossible as a ‘‘ vehicle in being ” because of 
the fact that it has interposed between it and the road, on the rims 
of its wheels, in order to deaden shocks of all kinds, hollow tubes 
made of canvas and rubber, and filled with compressed air. Many 
fine cars weigh over a ton, they carry five fine people weighing 
perhaps half a ton more, and all this ‘‘ little lot” is to be supported 
on the aforesaid tubes over good roads and bad, in mud and slush, 
for thousands of miles! Is this ‘‘ business”? Is this ‘‘ finality ? 
The modern motor car stands or falls by the pneumatic tyre ; without 
this fitment it is altogether impossible, with it it is simply a 
makeshift until something better is invented. I am no fanatical 
worshipper of solid tyres. I consider putting a soft and friable 
material like rubber on the flint roads in order to push the car 
along to be a barbarism that cannot last until the end of time. 
Moreover, the “live axle” needs the pneumatic tyre, or road shocks 
would soon disintegrate it entirely. Most cars have ‘live axles,” 
and so we have the pneumatic tyre, by means of which, and which 
only, the machine is enabled to do its work at all. 

For a good many years I stuck to ‘‘ solids,” but at length I was 
tempted and I fell—into what depths? Nine-tenths of the pleasure 
of driving gone, and one’s mind continually occupied in thinking of 
the miserable tyres. Is the road too bad for them? Will that near 
front one “hold up ” till we get home? And then the “ catastrophe ” 
when it does come !—as come it certainly must: it is merely a ques- 
tion of time. Who but a semi-lunatic would be content to get down, 
perhaps in the dark and in the rain, to “fume and fret, to swear 
and struggle and sweat,” over a muddy and refractory outer cover, 
which perhaps when it 7s off is found to be past repair altogether ? 
The theory has been, ‘‘ because we have the pneumatic therefore let 
us build a motor car exceeding magnifical to use with it.” Multi- 
tudes of folk by reason of the comfort and smoothness of running 
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are forced to put up with the vagaries of the air-tube tyre; but to 
say that all this is “finality”? is merely playing with words, and 
the real truth is that the final practical vehicle which is to oust the 
long-suffering and ever-threatened horse is not only not visible, but 
apparently not even under consideration. To be exact, the motor 
car is not yet invented. 

Look at the motor ’bus. Here we have such avoirdupois that 
nothing in the nature of pneumatic tyres is indicated in connection 
with it in any shape or form, and for it the solid rubber tyre of 
very large section, and mostly of the ‘“‘twin” type, is a necessity. 
This answers fairly well for a time on the smooth asphalt and 
wood pavements of the metropolis, but the ‘cross-country ” 
omnibus which “‘is going to abolish the electric trams,” and (inter 
alia) ‘‘ sweep all other horse-drawn passenger traffic off our roads,” I 


A TYPICAL MODERN FRENCH CAR ON PNEUMATIC TYRES—THE 20-30 H.P. RENAULT 
WITH ENGLISH BODY 


regretfully surmise has not yet materialised. I know what the motor 
’bus looks like, sounds like, and smells like, even after a few short, 
fleeting months of constant use; but no one living can possibly 
tell if it will be a “ payable proposition” or not, for the simple 
reason that this knowledge is as yet hidden from us. The 
secretary of the London General Omnibus Company recently told 
his shareholders that the new departure might pay, as compared 
with horse traction, or it might not; time alone could show. It 
depends, I conceive, on how much repairs are going to amount to, 
added to initial cost, both as regards machinery and also tyres. 

In the ordinary horse-drawn omnibus the wheels often 
have to be locked by the brakes in order to stop the vehicle, 
owing to exigencies of traffic, and a very little of this sort of 
treatment applied to even a solid rubber tyre will soon tend to 
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tear it away from its rim and ruin it. We all wish the motor 
omnibus well, but I have a sort of conviction that, for the heavy 
weights with which it has to deal, and the comparative slowness 
of its progress through the streets, as in the case of various vans, 
steam traction will eventually be found to be more suitable than a 
high-speed explosive engine with the driving wheels geared to a low 
ratio. Driving a motor ’bus is, I take it, something in the nature 
of driving an ordinary motor car which is always on the lowest 
gear. Is it also, as some of our motoring enthusiasts aver, 
teally true that our streets would be as delightfully fragrant 
as they fondly imagine, when crowded with nothing but motor 
cars? I trow not, neither would they be so quiet as they are 
now. The £500 pleasure carriage certainly makes but little 
noise; but a motor lorry hauling stone or iron is one of the 
noisiest vehicles in the world. Personally I don’t think I should 
care to speculate in the shares of motor omnibus companies, but I 
certainly think that the makers of them, and in a still larger degree 
the repairers, should derive extremely handsome profits in the not 
too distant future. 

One is often asked, ‘‘ What does it cost to run a motor car?”’ 
and it is a very difficult question to answer, even taking a “ motor 
car”’ to be a vehicle to seat four or perhaps five persons. Since I 
have had a modern and up-to-date French car of the type that I 
naturally conceive to be the best (otherwise I would not have invested 
in it, after having had years of trying to make up my mind when 
driving comparatively slow vehicles shod with “solids’’), I have 
come to the absolutely definite and unalterable conclusion that 
it is all a question of tyres, and nothing but tyres. The maker's 
number of my vehicle is 3693, and in the matter of engine, clutch, 
gears, ignition, and the “live axle,” which is so ‘‘stayed” and 
‘trussed’ that it seems as if nothing ever could happen to it (and, 
as a matter of fact, nothing ever does), a sort of finality is apparently 
reached, and so long as the tyres hold up, and no longer, is it ‘all 
right,” after which it is ‘all wrong.” I use my car in a reasonable 
sort of way, and although nothing else has cost a farthing, yet in 
six months for tyres alone I have spent £40, while a neighbour of mine 
who has a heavier car, 16h.p., built to run on solid tyres, has paid 
nothing either for engine or tyres as yet, although he has had it 
for a year, and it weighs more than mine. He can on the other 
hand only go twenty miles an hour, but owing to his horse-power 
(16, as against my 10-14) he gets up hills faster than I do on low 
gears, and ‘‘arrives” there almost as soon as I do, and free from 
all nervous prostration to boot. The speed craze is nearly over 
now, except for beginners. People see that it costs more money 
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to go fast, and this weighs greatly with many of us, especially 
those who, like myself, are of Scotch descent. I now find that I 
very rarely touch the accelerator pedal when I am on the top gear; 
one likes to talk and be sociable, and enjoy the scenery, which one 
can never do for one moment when flying through the air “all out.” 
In motoring more than in any other walk in life may one softly 
murmur, Chi va piano va sano e lontano—that is to say if one has any 
regard for filthy lucre at all. So the big expense is tyres. | 

The widest difference of opinion exists as to “ re-treading,” 
which means the fixing of new rubber to the canvas fabric of the 
tyre, if the latter is in fairly good order itself. This costs about 
35s., and is supposed to make the tyre as good (and some aver 
better) than new. My own experience is that out of three tyres so 
treated, two appear to indicate that the old tyre and new tread have 
but little mutual affection for each other, as they intend evidently to 
separate, while the third seems to be as good as ever it was. How 
this comes about I cannot say, possibly owing to carelessness in 
affixing, perhaps merely owing to my having ‘‘struck a bad egg.” 
Who knows? I meditate often over the ‘‘advts.” of the tyre-repair- 
ing people, and think wistfully of the old adage, “Things are not 
always the same on the dish as they are on the menu,” especially in 
the motor-car world. The general consensus of opinion seems to 
be that tyres are not worth the expense of re-treading at all. Per- 
sonaily, I am of opinion that tyres so treated do very well for front 
wheels (which merely roll), but not for the driving wheels (which 
have to push). The other day the local postman arrived with a fairly 
good pair of tyres which had been discarded by a large car on coming 
to a halt in this neighbourhood, the owner being of opinion that they 
might puncture if left on much longer, so he had simply left them by 
the roadside as being of no further use to him; but this sort of 
*‘ motoring” is perhaps of a little too gorgeous a tint for most of 
us, being suitable for multi-millionaires, pork-packing magnates, or 
Sultans from oriental climes only. A friend of mine is firmly per- 
suaded that the real advantage of being a wealthy man would be to 
put down a new Haskell ball for each hole; my own notion of being 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice would be to have all tyres renewed 
every morning, just after breakfast. 

Engines do not trouble us much now—all are pretty nearly of 
the same type; there isn’t such feverish excitement over ‘‘ automatic 
carburettors ’ as I once remember witnessing; but the thing to look 
at, to ‘“‘ haver’’ over, perhaps even to purchase, is the ‘ non-skid 
band” of some make or other. It mostly consists of chrome 
leather coverings to the normal tyre, and is studded with steel 
rivets, which prevent the car “‘ taking charge” and floating about 
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aimlessly on the greasy mud of our towns, as it is often inclined 
to do when shod with plain rubber, to the horror, dismay, and even 
danger of the occupants, being, as it is in such a contingency, 
absolutely uncontrollable, when it may, and often does, proceed side- 
ways or even backwards, until it bumps up against something hard. 
These “‘ non-skids” are practically a necessity if one contemplates 
driving in all weathers, and besides preventing the car from slipping 
they are also almost non-puncturable. In nearly all of them the 
leather covers the whole of the exterior surface of the tyre, and is 
continued with it down under the rims, thus not only protecting the 
tyre itself against injury, but also keeping away from the rubber the 
excess of oil. This has a tendency to leak through every form of live 
axle, and has such a particularly deleterious effect on the rubber 
that it causes it to perish. The difficulty, I am informed, is 
that to vulcanise rubber satisfactorily a temperature of 240 degrees 
is required, which is on the other hand a greater heat than leather 


16 H.P. CAR WITH SOLID TYRES ON DRIVING WHEELS—THIS IS A VERY 
SUCCESSFUL VEHICLE 


should be submitted to. In any case an ordinary tyre with a 
leather non-skid band attached should be kept inflated always, 
absolutely hard, for even a few miles’ running on a badly blown 
up tyre will soon cause the band to come away from its seating. 
Moreover, the “ fierce grip” which the rivets or studs exercise on 
the road makes the tyre become hotter than if it was left au 
naturel or ‘‘ naked,” with the result that the inner tube soon 
gets so unduly heated that patches which have been ‘‘solutioned 
on’? to mend “ punctures”’ will not adhere, and they have to be 
vulcanised by someone who has the necessary plant, all of which 
costs money. However, non-skids are in very general use, and I 
know a man who has run a pair of ‘ Pullman’s” 2,100 miles on a 
quite heavy car, part of which distance was run on the far from 
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good roads of North Wales. So here is something, at any rate, in 
the right direction. 

Some years ago in the columns of this magazine I raised a 
passionate appeal that ‘‘ someone should give us a non-puncturable 
non-skid tyre as a whole, and have done with it.” Both the Miche- 
lin and Continental tyre-makers have done this, and we are beginning 
to see others take the same line. The really practical tyre is being 
slowly evolved, but it is not here yet, and when it is here it will take 
a year or so before its virtues are universally acknowledged. 

All sorts of inventors are busy on ‘spring wheels,” and it is 
here that salvation may eventually be found.’ I am constantly the 
unwilling recipient of newly patented designs of this nature. All of 
them ‘‘ make the pneumatic tyre a thing of the past and revolutionise 
motoring generally,” but I have so constantly seen ‘‘ motoring revo- 
lutionised”’ that it does not astound me as it did. Most of them 
have “‘ moving parts”’ which “ run in mud,” and as I know this to be 
wrong “stock, lock, and barrel,” I stodgily file the intricate designs 
away, and try not to dream of them. But I have recently seen a 
model of a spring wheel in which there are no moving parts at 
all, which I think may fossibly answer, and for which posterity 
may eventually bless my friend the inventor; but somehow in 
motor-car matters one cannot bother much about posterity (which 
has never done anything as yet for us). What we need is some- 
thing now, in order that we may at any rate have an alternative 
to the great dragon which lies in wait for all of us, and into whose 
fell clutches we are all bound to fall sooner or later—+.e., the Punc- 
ture Fiend. 

Some people have the most extraordinarily good luck, however, 
in avoiding him for atime. By buying the very best and thickest 
tyres it sometimes happens that they may run, say, 2,000 miles 
without anything going wrong whatever; but in order to obtain the 
best and most lasting results the tyres require a good deal of atten- 
tion. First of all they should be kept properly inflated to the pressure 
directed by the makers according to the total weight that is to be 
put upon each wheel; and this is only to be arrived at by constantly 
testing each tyre by applying to it a pump which has a thoroughly 
accurate pressure-gauge as part and parcel of it. Next, they 
should be washed after each run and thoroughly examined, and all 
cuts in the rubber cleaned out and probed; in most cases where there 
is a cut there is something at the bottom of it, usually a piece of sharp 
flint, and this, if left alone, will gradually cut its way right through 
the main fabric of the tyre till the inner tube is penetrated. 


1 This is an opinion from which many experts emphatically differ—Ep. 
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I find that the best material to plug these cuts with is a sort 
of “‘tyre putty.” It gets hard in about twelve hours, and keeps 
out all wet which would otherwise rot the fabric, and thus lay the 
foundation for a ‘‘ burst,” which is a far more serious affair than a 
mere ‘‘ puncture.” All other information about tyres can be found 
in the ordinary handbooks published by the tyre-makers, but the 
tip about “‘tyre putty’ I have not come across elsewhere as yet, 
and it certainly does prolong the life of the tyre itself very consider- 
ably; but then again it means the taking of an immensity of trouble, 
and whether it is worth this trouble or not is a matter which each 
motorist must settle for himself. 

But by far the most important point in connection with the 
whole matter is the size of the tyre used—that is to say, the diameter, 
which also largely affects the thickness of the walls and tread. 

As a general rule, where a price is quoted for the car complete 
(especially in the case of “‘light”’ cars) it will be found that the 
tyres fitted are far too small. It is really much more businesslike 
only to buy the chassis complete, then to have a body built by a 
really good coachmaker according to one’s requirements, and 
finally, when the total weight to be carried is ascertained, to have 
absolutely suitable tyres fitted. For instance, it is a common thing 
for a light four-seated vehicle to be sold complete as it stands with 
tyres measuring 800 by 85. This is in reality about the size I 
would specify were I ordering a ‘‘ two-seater,” or at any rate for a 
four-seater only intended to accommodate one lady in the tonneau, 
and she of the most ‘“‘airy fairy Lilian” type of beauty. When 
one sees a small car literally ‘‘stuffed” with burly folk of both 
sexes, as one often does, how one’s sympathies go out at once 
to the suffering tyres! My conviction is, that for a car of any 
‘‘lightness ” which is intended at any time to carry four people, the 
very minimum size should be 810 by go, and for preference a size 
larger. The larger the tyre (in reason) the longer not only will it 
last, but the ratio of its lasting properties rises accordingly. Have 
a good, big, fat, strong tyre. This is the soundest advice I can give 
to beginners; and, moreover, choose tyres of the proved good makes. 
I find that a tyre of 810 by go will outlast nearly two of only 800 by 
85, and this conclusion may possibly give some point to my remarks 
to the thoughtful in these matters. 

All the rest of the talk is now about “ bodies,” and ‘‘ demned, 
moist, unpleasant ones’’ some of them are, as Mr. Mantalini used 
to remark. The open ‘‘ tonneau” is a purely fine-weather pleasure 
carriage, and the tendency is now certainly going in the direction 
of solid comfort. People are becoming “‘ fed up”’ with getting wet 
through day after day, and even a hood is more or less of another 
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makeshift, growing extremely dirty and dusty when down, and 
admitting a great deal of wind and rain when up, so everybody 
who can afford it is going in for a covered body of some sort or 
other, as the most casual glance at the late show will bear out. 
The “‘landaulette’ with covered seats for two is very popular, but 
any covered body is heavy, and this means bigger tyres and greater 
wear on them than if the total load were to be lighter—and in 
motoring parlance weight is money, as previously set forth. 

One of the ills from which the ‘‘movement” is only just 
recovering is that at the beginning it fell into the hands of very 
ignorant people. The simple fact was that there were no English- 
made cars to speak of, so foreign ones were imported and sold ‘‘ like 
hot cakes” as fast as they could be made. The sewing-machine 
retailer, the cycle dealer, and a few pushing ‘‘ syndicates’’ who knew 
_nothing of the self-propelled vehicles, and cared less (realising that 
in the matter of ‘‘commissions” and ‘ discounts” there was a 
“good deal of fat on them’”’), bought and sold cars in the most 
reckless manner, and this country soon became the dumping ground 
of all sorts of rubbish, which cannot find purchasers at any sort of 
price secondhand, as all motorists are aware; and when these freaks 
came to be repaired, which in many cases was in a remarkably brief 
period, chaos set in, as in the first instance there was no one 
capable of repairing them, and if there had been the cars were not 
worth it. This is, however, only what was to be expected, and 
now things are just beginning to “straighten out.” By borrow- 
ing French and German experience our makers can build very 
splendid vehicles, fit in every way to compete with the foreign 
article, if money is not the chief consideration; but it must 
be a stern chase for us, as the others had such a long start. 
English coachbuilders are beginning to grasp the fact that there 
will be an enormous market for coachwork—if not for our own, at 
any rate for the foreign chassis. Repairers are materialising who 
are really capable of adjusting high-class engines, and altogether 
the outlook for “‘ the industry” is hopeful. The modern combus- 
tion engine is practically perfect; development should proceed in 
the direction of greater comfort in the carriage-work for all cars, 
and as a last word the main question hangs upon the ever-present 
problem, which is the bugbear and béte noire of the whole system 
(except in the case of those whose pockets are abundantly lined), 
Tyres, Tyres, and yet once again Tyres. 
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SOME LADIES WHO RIDE TO HOUNDS 


BY MRS. STENNARD ROBINSON 


In the limited space of an article it is impossible to name all the 
women who ride straight to hounds. Such a task needs a volume 
all to itself—an ‘‘ Who’s Who” in hunting. My pen therefore will 
only deal with those of whom I have some personal knowledge, which 
I hope will prevent my making such inaccuracies as one sees now 
and then in certain of the papers, such as calling a woman “‘a fear- 
less rider always in the front,” when, as a matter of fact, she is 
extremely timid, and never anywhere but at the covert side. Again, 
because one member of a family happens to ride well, some scribe 
takes it for granted that her sisters and sisters-in-law are equally good 
to hounds. 

It is a curious fact that a great many people go straight to 
hounds who are not good riders and who have no knowledge of 
hunting, or really of riding. They sit on their horses and let them 
go as they like. The number of people who go out though quite 
ignorant of the science of hunting is astonishing. Very often, 
too, they would not even know their own horses again if they 
saw someone else riding them. But, having had my little grumble, 
it is satisfactory to be able to say that women to-day are less 
helpless in the field than they were fifteen years ago, and can 
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open gates for themselves, which very few of them could formerly. 
A large proportion ride better nowadays; but there are still only 
a few who can really gallop and stay on to the end of a long or 
severe run. 

A charming little sportswoman who deplores the present state of 
fox-hunting writes me her views, which are so pregnant with sugges- 
tion that I record them in her own words :— 

‘“‘ There is no doubt,” she writes, ‘‘that year by year the fields 
increase in size in the majority of hunts, but in spite of this the 
number of true sportsmen and sportswomen is on the decrease ; and 
it would not be a bad plan, if the standard of hunting is to be 
raised to what it was fifty years ago, to make it necessary to pass 
both a practical and theoretical examination before being allowed 
to become a member of a hunt. This might easily be done 
during the cubbing season, when there is not so much going on 
as during the hunting season proper. The practical examination 
could be effected by means of a ‘drag’ over a medium country, 
and a fair average decided upon. The theoretical should include 
the etiquette, as well as a fair knowledge, of hunting, and also 
give instruction in the appearance of the different grain fields, so 
that no excuse could be made for trampling over winter oats or 
young wheat, which I have heard described as last season’s grass. 
A most necessary branch of instruction would be that of cover- 
hunting, which would prevent the frequent disaster of ‘chopped’ 
foxes. In this way there is no doubt that a great number of un- 
desirables would be eliminated from the hunting field, and the 
system would be absolutely fair, as those who passed the examina- 
tion would be accepted on their sporting merits alone.” 

There is a fairly large contingent of road riders who would really 
not be affected by these rules, and just in the same way that a meet 
is open to all comers—either driving, riding, or on foot—so those 
who were in the habit of keeping to the roads and getting a peep of 
the run now and then would not be interfered with, and only those 
who essayed to ride across country would need to pass the test 
beforehand. We should not hear so much about broken-down 
fences, gaps, and trampled grain. And when one thinks of it, hunt- 
ing is the only sport in which a novice dares to enter untrained: in 
no other is it possible. At how many shooting parties would one 
be allowed who had never held a gun? Yet many and many a time 
have | seen those who have never before followed the hounds 
dashing through fences, cannoning others at a gap, regardless of all 
laws of etiquette and caution, and in their blind excitement actually 
jumping on to those who are just landing. I commend this sugges- 
tion of a test examination to those Masters who have to fight their 
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way out of a covert through a chattering, thoughtless field. There 
are, thank heaven! a few hunts left where nearly all are sportsmen 
and sportswomen, where are to be found the hardest and straightest 
riding farmers in England. My mind goes back with tender recol- 
lection to the Ledbury, where all is good comradeship, and where 
rank takes second place to riding. Good luck to you this season, 
sporting little Ledbury ! 

One would think that forty years of hunting would tire one of 
the sport, but that such is 
not the case can be seen 
any day at Melton, where 
that veteran and _ intrepid 
sportswoman, Elizabeth, 
Countess of Wilton, goes 
out with the hounds twice 
a week and riding as well 
as ever. She has also been 
cubbing this season, a fact 
that proves her health quite 
as much as it shows her 
energy and love of the sport ; 
for cub-hunting means rising 
before diylight and covering 
many miles before breakfast. 
Wonderful! During her 
forty-eight years sport 
with the Quorn, Belvoir, and 
Cottesmore, Lady Wilton, 
who is called by those who 
love the chase the Queen of 
Melton, and her husband, game 
Mr. Prior, entertain a great MRS. T. H. R. HUGHES, M.F.H. NEUADD FAUR 
deal at Egerton Lodge, Mel- FOXHOUNDS, ON BATH BUN 
ton Mowbray, which house 
of theirs they are very fond of, as are also their many hunting 
friends, who find it the great social centre of that most favourite 
hunting country. The changes that Lady Wilton has seen in 
the Quorn may be better understood by mentioning that there 
have been in her time about fifteen different Masters. The 
famous hunter who carried his mistress safely to hounds up to 
his extreme age of twenty-eight years was named Willoughby, 
and was, without doubt, one of the most perfect horses that ever 
hunted over Lincolnshire. Lady Wilton’s introduction to that 
country was on her marriage to the late Earl Wilton, the pink 
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of sportsmen, whom Bernal Osborne sketched in some of his hunting 
verse— 

Next, on his switch-tailed bay, with wandering eye, 

Attenuated Wilton canters by. 

His character how difficult to know— 

A compound of psalm tunes and Tally Ho! 

A forward rider, half disposed to preach, 

Though less inclined to practise than to teach ; 

An amorous lover, with a saintly twist, 

And now a jockey, now an organist. 


Lady Wilton was a daughter of the second Earl of Craven. 

From the age of five, when she began cub-hunting, Lady Gerard 
has been a regular follower of hounds. The chief point about her 
riding is its wonderful unobtrusiveness and determination. Fearing 
nothing, she rides straight, sits splendidly, and knows every inch of 
the Leicestershire country. Mounted on a powerful thoroughbred of 
16 hands (she never rides any but big horses), she is invariably 
found in the first flight. Moreover, she can make her hunters. She 
has hunted with Lord Galway’s, Bramham Moor, the York and 
Ainsty, Leicestershire, North and South Cheshire, Lord Zetland’s, 
South Durham, and in Ireland and Wales. Lady Gerard is a 
charming personality, and very popular in the Quorn. This season 
she has taken Cold Overton Hall, Earl Cowley’s hunting lodge. The 
Gerard family date back to the time of Henry I., and in 1611, when 
the English baronetage was created, a member of the Gerard family 
was in the first list. Her daughter, Baroness de Forest, has very 
little time now for hunting, as she is mostly yachting with the 
Baron. Lady Gerard thinks the best hunting country is the 
Meath, after Leicestershire, to which she remains most loyally 
devoted. 

The accomplished wife of Sir Gilbert Greenall, Master of the 
Belvoir, began riding at the baby age of three years, and in her 
girlhood had so much practice on her father’s horses that it is said, 
with no exaggeration, there is nothing Lady Greenall does not know 
about a horse. She is exceptionally clever at ‘‘ bitting”’ horses, is 
a first-class judge, and most capable in stable management. Lady 
Greenall hunted in Cheshire (a county she knows very thoroughly) 
before her marriage, her uncle, Captain Park Yates, being Master of 
that hunt for nineteen years. Lady Greenall is very popular with the 
Belvoir Hunt, and has forgotten more about hunting than some people 
ever know. 

No lady of the present day rides better to hounds than the 
Duchess of Beaufort, who earned distinction in the first instance 
when she was the Baroness de Tuyll. Her interest now lies of course 
with the Badminton, a country so wonderfully diversified that the 
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horse that carries one safely over its fences and brooks, over its 
scent-carrying vale, or the firm fallow fields and stone walls lying 
between Long Tree Barn and Trouble House, its delightful wood- 
lands which skirt the Sodbury Vale, can carry one to any hounds 
in the world. 

Lady Southampton is one of the most enthusiastic of contem- 
porary sportswomen, and since her husband took over the master- 
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LADY GERARD 


ship of the Grafton—a pack his father before him was Master of for 
some twenty-eight years—she has shown her sporting activity in 
rising as early as 3 a.m. to go out cubbing with him. This genuine 
love of the hunt, which shirks no discomfort, tending to develop the 
sport she understands so perfectly and enjoys to the full, began at a 
very early age, when she learnt all there was to learn with her 
father’s, Lord Zetland’s, pack. It was astonishing, her friends say, 
how quickly she displayed judgment and nerve; and later, during 
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Lord Zetland’s lieutenancy, when as Lady Hilda Dundas she 
followed the best packs in Ireland, her fame as a straight and hard 
rider was known everywhere. Lady Southampton’s experience of 
the hunting field is very large. She has hunted with many packs in 
such different countries that nothing now comes amiss to her. Some 
of her strangest and most exciting hours have been, perhaps, in the 
old Muskerry country, which she hunted in the first years of her 
married life at the time Lord Southampton’s regiment, the 
roth Hussars, was quartered close by and owned its own pack of 
foxhounds. 

Mrs. Forester, wife of Captain Forester, the new Master of 
the Quorn, strange to say never rides to hounds, an odd thing to 
those who know her grandfather was Master of the Bedale for 
twenty-five years, and her father, Sir Powlett Milbanke, Master of 
Radnorshire and West Hereford, of which hunts her brother is the 
huntsman. Mrs. Forester, however, is very keen on all hunting 
matters, and drives after the pack every time the Quorn go out. 

‘A fearless rider with splendid seat and hands” is the reputa- 
tion of Her Grace of Newcastle, who as a little girl followed the 
hounds with the Quorn, and enjoyed subsequently many a good 
day on her mother’s thoroughbred chestnut, Rob Roy—a hunter 
the beautiful Empress of Austria wanted to buy from the Hon. 
Mrs. Candy, who was offered 500 guineas for her. Few women 
know how to cross a county better than the Duchess, and many 
a time she has distinguished herself with the Quorn, Mr. Fernie’s, 
or the Cottesmore. She is also known to visit the Warwickshire 
country occasionally. Her Grace started the Clumber Harriers in 
1895 as a private pack of which she is Master. Of her 
horses one need only say she rides the best. Among those 
whose names I can recall at the moment, one, a black horse with 
three white feet, named Neville, was a grandson of Hermit. 
Then she had a wonderful jumping mare, an extraordinary galloper, 
called Good Girl; also a Tipperary mare whose name I have for- 
gotten—the chestnut with a white blaze formerly owned by the 
Master of Tipperary Hunt—I mean the winner of the Gold Cup 
and the Kildare Hunt Cup. 

Lady Warwick—one of the first ladies to wear pink in the 
hunting field—not only is among the best hunting women, for her 
performances in the field are too well known to need much mention 
in these pages, but she is a wonderfully clever handler of horses. 
Whether in harness or bridle she exercises exceptional control ; 
few horses disobey the mistress whose sympathy with animals so 
readily understands their wishes and intentions, and every horse 
in her stable whinnies an affectionate greeting at her approach. 
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As for her ponies, they follow her about like tame cats. I have 
heard a well-known West End jobber of horses say that Lady 
Warwick was as good a judge of horses as any man in England. 

The Dowager Lady Yarborough, who has also officiated as 
Master, is a wonderful rider for her age. She is always well mounted 
on thorough- 
breds, and is a 
true sportswo- 
man. Miss Nay- 
lor hunts occa- 
sionally with the 
Cottesmore, and 
is as good a rider 
as Mrs. Lawson, 
than which no 
praise can be 
greater—or more 
said. Lady Aline 
Beaumont, sister 
of the Marquis of 
Londonderry, a 
good rider to 
hounds, is devoted 
to hunting, and 
generally con- 
trives to have 
four days a week. 
She has hunted 
principally with 
the Tynedale, Bi- 
cester, and Gralf- 
ton. 

The _ richer 
Australian wo- 
man, unlike her 
American sisters 
in this respect, is LADY GREENALL (WIFE OF THE MASTER OF THE BELVOIR) 
invariably a fear- 
less rider, understanding horses and their management—even to 
breaking in young colts—very thoroughly. This comes of their 
riding from infancy bareback all over the squatter’s sheep pas- 
turage, most excellent training for making a clever equestrian. 
Whether motors have taken the place of the saddle horse up 
country in the backwoods of Australia I am not aware, but 
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in the days when I was in Victoria and New South Wales 

the only way to visit one’s friends whose habitat was miles 

off was by riding over. We thought nothing, as girls, of 

running a horse in from the paddock, feeding and_ bridling - 

him, and cantering twenty or thirty miles to afternoon tea, nor 

of galloping sixty miles to a dance, with our ball-dress in card 

box fastened on the saddle. After dancing for six hours, while 

the horse was feeding and resting, we then cantered back to 

breakfast and our daily duties. From such an education in 

horsemanship it comes easy for an Australian to go out with 

the hounds in England, and being ready and quick to take 

hints she rapidly learns fox-hunting. Among Australian women 

who have the repu- 

tation of riding 

straight to hounds, 

none is known more 

popularly than Lady 

Huntingdon, wife of 

the fourteenth Earl of 

that name, whose an- 

cestry dates back to 

the Normans. She 

is a daughter of the 

late Sir Samuel Wil- 

son, whose acres of 

Australian sheep-runs 

made him a million- 

aire. Lady Hunting- 

don’s initiation to the 

hunt was at Melton, 

LADY AUGUSTA FANE with the Quorn and 

Cottesmore. This 

was shortly after her marriage, and she quickly made herself 

recognised as an excellent sportswoman and a good rider. This 

season, Lord Huntingdon being Master of the North Stafford- 

shire, they are. residing at Madeley Hall, which is situated in the 
best of the country. 

Lady Augusta Fane, always beautifully turned out, goes out on 
Monday and Friday with the Quorn, on Tuesday and Saturday 
with the Cottesmore, and Wednesday with the Belvoir, these being 
the best days of each of the packs mentioned. Lady Augusta, a 
daughter of the second Earl of Stradbroke, learnt to ride when quite 
a child, galloping daily about the park of Henham Hall, Suffolk, 
where her parents resided. Her first fox-hunt, however, was with 
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the Bramham Moor, when she was about fifteen or sixteen: she 
came in for a real fast thirty-five minutes, and the Master gave 
her the brush, to her intense joy. Never, she tells her friends, 
shall she forget the wild excitement of that day. Lady Augusta 
always rides on a Mayhew saddle, as she thinks the pommels 
enable the rider to sit absolutely straight, and give a firmer 


THE HON. MRS. WILFRID LAWSON 


seat than the ordinary narrow pommels. After a year’s absence 
abroad, Lady Augusta Fane is looking forward to some keen en- 
joyment this season at Melton, and we shall doubtless find her pen 
active once again. 

With the Quorn, Belvoir, and Cottesmore the Hon. Mrs. Wilfrid 
Lawson is always to the front; she takes her own line, and is a 
magnificent horsewoman. She rides big thoroughbreds, and if they 
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are often difficult does not appear to mind in the least. She, and 
her little daughter, who began hunting at the age of six, have 
been out cubbing with the Quorn and Belvoir, but are not hunting 
this year at Melton. Miss Lawson rides quite wonderfully for 
her age (sixteen), and no horse comes amiss to her; but she inherits 
capacity from both sides—at least, her father won military steeple- 
chases. Last year she rode a very big chestnut, 16.3, a good horse, 
now bought by Mr. John Grettan of Stapleford. 

The Hon. Mrs. Gifford, of Boothby Hall, Grantham, has not 
been allowed to hunt during the last two seasons on account of her 
health, but hopes another year to enjoy a run, as her nerve is as 
good as ever, and her love for the sport undiminished. Meanwhile 
she attends the meets in a motor-car, a vehicle not objected to now out 
hunting, except in Warwickshire, I believe. The horses are growing 
more used to motors every year. It is quite a common sight to see 
a lady getting on to her hunter from the step of a motor-car, and it 
must certainly be a real luxury to spin home after hunting instead 
of riding a weary horse in the dark, which for a woman is the most 
tiring part of hunting. Mrs. Gifford learnt to walk and ride 
simultaneously ; Frank Gillard’s ‘‘ Reminiscences” tell us that she 
was blooded in the cubbing season of 1891, and on November 24 
of that year it is recorded in her father’s diary ‘‘ that she got a fall 
with no damage dene except to her new hat.” Mrs. Gifford has 
hunted with twelve separate packs. A most interesting incident 
is worth recording that happened in connection with the birth of 
her little son. When Master Gifford was a fortnight old, the Belvoir 
pack assembled at Boothby Hall, and he was duly introduced to his 
guests, dressed in a red coat with the hunt buttons and a black 
velvet hunting cap. His health was then drunk, as the ycungest 
member of the hunt, to the toast of ‘‘An open country, a good line 
of grass, and a hundred years’ point.” 

Though it is improbable that Mrs. Laycock will be seen in the 
field for some time—if ever again on horseback—owing to her tragic 
accident in Paris early in the year, no mention of the Quorn would 
be complete without her name being recorded as one of the dis- 
tinguished riders of her day. The niece of Lord Listowel made 
her mark hunting with the Royal Meath, the premier Irish pack, 
where every wcman rides so hard and pluckily as to have earned 
for it the sobriquet of the ‘‘ Amazon Pack.” To merit praise in 
such a bevy of quality is praise indeed, and tells much for the style 
and quality of Mrs. Laycock’s riding form. Mrs. Laycock will be 
sadly missed. 

No mention of the Quorn could be complete without reference 
to Lady Lonsdale, who is one of the most popular of hunting 
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women, though she does not go out so much as formerly. She en- 
joys sport, and has managed a pack of beagles for herself, as also 
a pack of dachshunds, which she hunted some years ago at Penrith. 
Her interest in everything connected with the Quorn equals that 
of her husband, Lord Lonsdale; and when he was Master, Lady 
Lonsdale took great pride in presenting the Quorn collars as a 
special gift from herself. Lady Lonsdale is always mounted on 
the best, and rides fearlessly well, as in fact do most of her 
family, of which Lady Elena Wickham, who hunts with the 
Fitzwilliam, is one. 

Another popular 
hunting-woman is the 
Hon. Mrs. Lancelot 
Lowther; perhaps, 
indeed, no lady goes 
straighter. Owing 
to delicate health she 
is not allowed to 
hunt as much as she 
would like todo. Her 
two young daugh- 
ters, clever little 
riders, however, con- 
tribute to her enjoy- 
ment by their keen- 
ness and their happy 
recapitulations of 
their day's sport. 

Mrs. Lowther is the 

sister of Sir Berkeley 

Sheffield, and is mar- 

ried to Lord Lons- MISS MARJORIE LAWSON 

dale’s brother. One (DAUGHTER OF THE HON. MRS. W. LAWSON) 

of her favourite 

mounts—a perfect jumper—was an Irish horse named Irish Jig, 
quite an appropriate name for a jumper. 

Mrs. Bagnall, of the Worcester, is another lady who must not 
be omitted. Out constantly and in all weathers, she has seen some 
exciting runs, and one she tells of so well that I cannot do better 
than give her relation in her own words: 

‘‘ Thanks to the horses under me, I’ve been in some real good 
runs in my time, and still hope to see some fun before the ‘ final kill.’ 
The best run I ever had was with the Ledbury some four years ago. 
It was an historical run. Cubberly the huntsman and I and two 
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more cleared an ugly bit of timber out of a lane at Limbery to start 
with (the take-off a bog), so we had the advantage of those who rode 
down the lane fora broken place. For an hour and ten minutes 
we raced along over the finest country in the world (to my belief). 
At the first check the hard-riding farmers said it was fourteen miles 
as the crow flew, and the Ledbury farmers are not only the hardest 
riders, but the finest sportsmen I ever came across. Well, we 
changed our fox and ran on for some miles more, but didn’t kill, 
though one of the whip’s horses died—only just put in a stable before 
he dropped, and Mr. Wilson mounted himself and his men on the 


MRS. BAGNALL ON HER FAVOURITE HUNTER RAINBOW, WINNER OF 
NINE PRIZES IN THE SHOW-RING 


very best. I was on an ugly-looking mare I had just bought. No 
one else seemed inclined to have her, but she was A 1—nothing came 
amiss to her. The finest day’s hunting I ever had was with the 
Croome; it was the day of our dear old Queen’s death (but she did 
not die till the evening), glorious weather, an enormous meet at 
Malvern Hills. We’d three'runs that day, and each one was a feast 
for one horse. The last run was one to remember, over such a good 
country ; but we had to whip off for dark; we went till we could 
hardly see in front of us, and the last hedge looked so black I 
preferred jumping the gate, which, when my mare was clearing, I 
saw had a plough at the other side; but my good mare (the same 
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that I rode in the Ledbury run) never touched gate or plough. At 
the finish there were the two hunt servants, and three of us all 
told, and I believe I am telling the truth when I say J was the 
only one who rode home; the others had either to ‘ put in’ or get 
off and drag their horses after them. We are having a real good 
cubbing season with the Croome, and every prospect of another 
good season.” 

Mrs. Bagnall’s picture is taken on her favourite Rainbow, 
who, besides being an undeniable hunter, has won nine prizes in the 
show-ring, ridden by its owner. 


MRS. LANGRISHE (WIFE OF THE MASTER OF THE KILKENNY HUNT) 


Mrs. Langrishe, wife of the Master of Kilkenny Hunt, goes out 
with the hounds regularly four days a week. Some of the meets she 
attends are a very long way off, over twenty miles, whilst others are 
at her gates, so to speak. The country is practically all grass, and 
famous for its scent-carrying properties ; but it requires a good horse 
to get over it, as the fences are very varied. Mr. Langrishe has 
greatly improved the pack since he became Master, and personally 
superintends everything. Mrs. Langrishe rides thoroughbreds, and 
owns a beauty this season named Record, a perfect fencer, with 
pace enough to win a race; but he was bred in Kilkenny and has 
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never been out of it, so that explains his ability to deal with the 
county he was born in. Kilkenny has always been famous for its 
straight-necked foxes and its long runs. The hunter in the picture 
of Mrs. Langrishe, taken outside Knocktopher Abbey, is called 
Good Luck. 

Miss Ethel Talbot is a notable figure in the Worcestershire 
Hunt, where she may be seen on the best type of hunter. The 
bay mare Roxane has carried her now for four seasons; a little hasty, 
her mistress says, but it takes a good one to catch her when hounds 
really run. Miss Talbot rides hard, takes a line of her own, and is 


MISS ETHEL TALBOT ON ROXANE 


an all-round good horsewoman, knowing all there is to know about 
hunting. 

Mrs. Tilney—better known to outsiders who remember her as 
Miss Hylda Paget, with a wonderful jumping pony called Daisy— 
is the most charming type of English hunting woman. Her love of 
horses and her daring and fearless riding have no doubt come to her 
as a birthright from her father, Sir Ernest Paget. 

One of the best of girl riders is Miss Dorothy Chandos-Pole, 
daughter of Colonel Chandos-Pole, one-time Master of the Cattis- 
tock. Beginning to hunt at the age of six, she has since been out 
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regularly each season for sixteen years, and her experience covers 
many different packs. Miss Dorothy has, for the last eight years, 
hunted in the Meynell country. The horse she is photographed on 
she considers the best she has ridden. The Colonel, her father, has 
always bred horses, and most of those ridden by Miss Chandos-Pole 
are of his breeding. Her favourite mare is named Buio, and has 


MISS DOROTHY CHANDOS-POLE ON HARDCASH 


carried her mistress now four seasons. The Warwickshire country 
can also boast two other lady riders of conspicuous form, viz., 
Mrs. Jock Trotter and Mrs. Wilfrid Holden. 

Miss Wilson of Rancely Hall, who hunts with the Belvoir, has 
a quiet way of getting about the country that is a model for the 
rising generation. The daughters of the late Mr. Heathcote of 
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Folkingham—a very old Lincolnshire family—now all married, are 
perhaps the best-known followers of the Belvoir on their side of the 
country. They have all ridden since childhood, they can take good 
care of themselves, and they thoroughly understand hunting. Mrs. M. 
Thorold, of Honington, never misses a day whatever the weather. 
Miss Muth, who lives near Sleaford, is another excellent horse- 
woman who can make a young horse and understands everything 
connected with horses. She has fine hands, and can hold her 
own with the best over a country. Miss Brockton goes specially 
well with the Belvoir; all horses seem the same to her, and no 
place is too big; when hounds run she takes her own line and is 
hard to beat. Mrs. Griffith, whose husband acts as Field Master for 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, has a wide knowledge of hunting and seldom 
misses a meet with the Belvoir. Mrs. Tenison, who lives in Gran- 
tham, hunts always three or four days a week. She knows the 
country and rides small well-bred horses that can get about very 
quickly and enable her to see everything. Mrs. Lindsay Smith, of 
Grantham, seldom misses a day, and is always to be seen holding a 
good place during a gallop. Mrs. Schwind, Mrs. Ellison, Miss 
Sedgwick, Miss Reid, Miss Robinson, Mrs. Everitt, are out regu- 
larly, and all of them ride well, in fact Grantham can compete 


favourably with any other town in its proportion of hard-riding 
women. From Melton comes Mrs. Sherriffe, who as Miss Vickers 
was well known as a rider to hounds. 

The fashions in habits have not altered: the long loose coat 
and safety skirt prevail, but some ladies (the Hon. Mrs. Lawson 
is one) wear swallow-tail coats, close-fitting, with white, or leather 
waistcoats. 
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BRIDGE 


BY PORTLAND ”’ 


EVERYONE who plays Bridge ought to know something of the theory 
of probabilities as applied to the game. It is not necessary to bea 
mathematician, and to be able to calculate out the chances of this 
or that distribution of the cards to four places of decimals; but we 
ought all to have some idea as to the likelihood of our finesses 
succeeding or failing, for without this knowledge we cannot tell 
whether to finesse or not, and are necessarily at a disadvantage in 
the play of the cards. 

The following are some simple cases in which a consideration 
of card chances is important in determining the correct play :— 

When the dealer holds, in his own hand and dummy’s, nine 
cards of a suit including all the Bridge honours except the queen, 
it becomes a question whether he should finesse with the knave, or 
lead out ace and king in the hope that the queen will fall. Gene- 
rally speaking the latter course is the more likely to prove successful, 
for while it is even betting whether the adverse honour lies to the 
right or left, it is a shade of odds against its being doubly guarded in 
either hand. Most people who have had much experience at Bridge 
are aware of this, but what they do not always remember is that if 
three or four cards are marked in one adversary’s hand, while the 
other’s is entirely unknown, the chances are considerably affected 
by this fact. When this is so it is odds on the queen—or whatever 
the card may be which we wish, if we can, to catch—lying with the 
player whose hand contains the greater number of unknown cards, 
and other things being equal it is right to finesse against him. It 
frequently happens, however, that whereas the one hand is marked 
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with the long cards of an established suit, the other has no card to 
put him in with, and in these circumstances one must ignore the 
probabilities and finesse against the hand in which the danger lies; 
or, if that is impracticable, play for the ‘‘ drop.” It does not do to 
be too great a slave to the doctrine of chances. 

Again, suppose that the dealer holds in the two hands ten cards 
of a suit headed by the ace, queen, knave, etc., the king being the 
only high card against him. With this combination some players 
appear to think that there is as good a chance of catching the king 
by putting on the ace first round as by finessing; but this is entirely 
wrong. If asmall card is led up to the hand containing ace and 
queen, and the second player follows with a small one, it is approxi- 
mately an even-money chance that the king lies to the right, but it 
is 3 to I against its being caught unguarded on the left. Hence the 
more advantageous way of playing the suit is to take the finesse. 
We are speaking of the no-trump game, of course, because with a 
suit declaration there would be too much danger of a ruff for the 
finesse to be thought of, unless all the trumps were out. 

The reason why it is 3 to 1 against dropping the king by 
putting on the ace first round may be explained as follows: As soon 
as the second in hand has followed, there remain only two cards of 
the suit to be accounted for, the king and a small one. Now it 
is approximately even betting whether either of these lies to the 
right or left, but for the third player to clear his suit without finess- 
ing he must find the king to his left and the small one to his right. 
He is thus in the position of a man who makes an accumulating bet 
on two horses, each of which stands in the betting at evens, when, 
as everyone who goes racing knows, the proper odds against the 
double event are 3 to 1. For it to be an even chance whether the 
king falls or not it must be the only one left in—that is to say, the 
dealer and his partner must hold eleven cards of the suit between 
them. 

The dealer's expectation of bringing off a simple finesse has 
been described as approximately an even chance, because it is not, 
as a matter of fact, exactly so. When the second in hand: has 
played to the trick his remaining cards are fewer by one than his 
partner’s, and thus, assuming that no cards are marked in either’s 
hand, it is always a shade of odds against the finesse succeeding, 
This disparity between the chances is very slight at the beginning 
of a hand, and may be ignored; but in the last few tricks it is often 
sufficient to make a finesse in the highest degree inadvisable. To 
take an extreme case, let us suppose that dummy’s last two cards in 
a no-trump hand are the 3 and 2 of hearts, the dealer’s the knave 
and 9, and that the 10 and 8 of hearts and the two last clubs are 
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divided between the two adversaries, but there is no indication as to 
their distribution. Dummy leads the 3 of hearts, and the dealer’s 
right-hand adversary puts on the 8. Now everything depends on 
his last card. If it is the remaining heart the dealer can win the 
last two tricks by finessing, and if it is aclub he can do so by putting 
on the knave. But as there are two clubs and only one heart left in 
it is obviously 2 to 1 in favour of its being a club, and thus the 
dealer’s best chance is to refuse the finesse. This he should accord- 
ingly do, quite apart from the score, and from the fact that in this 
way he makes certain of the twelfth trick, which is sometimes an 
important consideration. If there were another small heart left in 
and only one club, whichever way he played the odds would be 
2 to I against his winning both tricks. 

Lastly, let us take an instance which affects the play of one of 
the non-dealers. Suppose that your partner’s opening lead at no- 
trumps is the 7 of spades, of which suit you hold the queen, 9, 4, 
and dummy the knave, 3, 2.. If dummy puts on a small one, ought 
you to play the queen or finesse the g? It is a well-established 
maxim of Bridge that you must never finesse against your partner, 
but this, nevertheless, hardly concludes the question, because when 
there is a card upon the table which you are endeavouring to defeat 
by playing a lower card than your best you cannot be said to be 
finessing against your partner alone. And, maxim or no maxim, you 
have to take the best chance of helping him to clear his suit. 

The position is not an easy one, because if you put on your 
queen and the ace or king comes upon the top of it, the knave will 
be good for a trick later, and in all probability your partner’s suit 
will never be cleared. If, however, you finesse the g and the 
dealer wins the trick with the 10, you will certainly hear about it at 
the end of the hand. Now assuming that your partner is a fourth- 
best leader—which, let us hope, is not paying him too extravagant a 
compliment—it is clear that he holds three of the four unseen spades 
higher than the 7, and that the dealer holds the fourth. The 
dealer’s only high spade, therefore, is the ace, king, 10, or 8, and it 
may just as well be one of these as another. If it is theace or king, 
you draw it cheaply by finessing the g, and your partner’s suit is at 
once established. If it is the 10 you make the dealer a present of 
a cheap trick, and may be throwing away the one chance of saving 
the game. If it is the 8, it is immaterial whether you put on the 
queen or g. The chances are, therefore, 2 to 1 in favour of the 
finesse, and although it has the disadvantage of misleading your 
partner as to the position of the queen, it would certainly be the 
correct play if one had so good a hand as to feel confident of 
regaining the lead at no remote period. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: Love all; Z deals and declares 
no-trumps. Y’s and B’s hands are as follows :— 


Y’s hand (dummy). B’s hand (third player). 
Diamonds ... Diamonds ... Kve4 
Clubs Clubs ... << 


TRICK 3. 


Tricks: A B,o; Y Z, 2. Tricks: AB) Y Z, 3. 


TRICK 5. TRICK 6. 


Tricks: A B,o; Y Z,:4. Z,4.. | Tacks: AB, 2s 


TRICK 7. TRICK 8. 


Tricks: AB,2; YZ,5. | Tricks: AB,3; YZ,5. | Tricks: AB, 4; Y Z, 5. 
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TRICK 1. TRICK 2. 

Y 4 Y 

Tricks: A B,o; Y Z, 

TRICK 4. 

ae Y Y Y 

TRICK 9. 

a Y | 
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TRICK 10, ‘FRICKE | TRICK 12. 
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Tricks: A B,5; YZ,5. Tricks: AB,5; YZ,6. | Tricks: AB,6; YZ, 6. 


TRICK 13. 


Tricks: AB, 7; Y Z, 6. 


Thus A and B win the odd trick. 
Remarks :— 

Trick 1.—B throws the knave of diamonds in order to avoid blocking A’s 
suit. Z may hold four to the king, 9, in which case it is very 
important that B should be able to return a small one. 

Trick 5.—B may just as well take over A’s trick and return the diamond 
through Z. He cannot hope to win the third round of clubs 
with the queen. 

Tricks 9 and 10.—B can safely discard his spades, for it is clear from Z’s 
play that he holds no hearts. A therefore holds the ace, 10, 3, 
and wants the support of B’s remaining hearts to win two tricks 
in the suit. 

Trick 11.—B must throw the knave or he will spoil A’s tenace, and be 
forced to lead his losing spade. B plays throughout for his 
partner’s hand. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE MAMMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By J. G. 
Millais, F.G.S. Illustrated. In Three Vols. Vol. II. 
Longmans, Green & Co. London, New York, and Bombay. 
1905. 

The previous volume of this huge and remarkable work we have 
already noticed, cordially bearing testimony to the fact that nothing 
could be more complete and more admirable ; and the second volume, 
just issued, is not less worthy of eulogy. For the student of natural 
history all the works of nature should be equally tempting of 
investigation, and seeing that rats and mice come into the scheme 
of creation they are here properly dealt with; though to multitudes of 
persons there is nothing more loathsome than the brown rat, of 
which Mr. Thorburn’s coloured picture is so realistic that not a few 
people will be unable to look at it without a shudder. It is little 
short of appalling to read of a rat weighing two and three-quarter 
pounds and measuring 20 inches. As for the manner in which the 
horrible creatures swarm in some districts, this is shown by the 
fact that one frosty evening in 1900, walking home from Rusper, 
Mr. Millais declares that he met more than 5,000. In one field he 
shot over a hundred with a small rifle. In every way the brutes are 
dangerous. They disseminate the plague; and just a year ago a six 
weeks old child was gnawed to death by rats at Lewisham, the 
mother returning to find the child dead, part of his head having 
been eaten away. Tramps lying by the roadside and sleeping in 
rickyards, it is averred, have been killed by rats; and Mr. Millais 
says much about them, but not enough about the best way of getting 
rid of the pest. 

Perhaps the chief attraction of this book will be found in the 
excellent chapters on the Otter and the Badger. The percentage of 
inhabitants of England who have ever seen an otter or a badger in 
a wild state, a badger particularly, must be curiously small, and this 
perhaps adds to the interest of reading about the creatures. Many 
people will be surprised to learn that the otter, somuch of whose life 
is passed in the water, has a great dislike to lying down wet, and will 
roll and dry itself on the turf before going into hisholt. In 1903 an 
otter was killed at West Grinstead during a day’s covert-shooting at 
a place quite two miles from any water, and it is said that they have 
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been found on Dartmoor as much as ten or fifteen miles from the near- 
est stream. It is reported, indeed, that the young otters take at first 
very reluctantly to the water. Mr. Millais’s chapters are full of 
surprising facts. One of the quaintest anecdotes is of a farmer who, 
walking by the riverside near Llanwrtyd Wells, ‘‘ observed a great 
commotion in the water close to the edge of some thick ice; on 
going nearer he found it was caused by an otter which, strange as it 
may appear, was firmly frozen by its tail to the ice. Probably the 
otter had for some time been sitting on the edge of the ice in wait 
for a passing fish, and on plunging in to secure its prey found itself 
in durance vile. The poor beast’s nails were quite worn to the flesh 
by scratching against a rock, and its teeth broken by biting the ice 
in its vain attempt to free itself. The otter was secured and taken 
home by the farmer, but died the same night.” 

Concerning the Badger, it is noted how many towns in England 
are apparently named after it under its old appellation of ‘‘ Brock ”’: 
Brockhurst, Brockenhurst, Brockenborough, Brockford, Brockhall, 
four Brockhamptons, four Brockleys, and several others; and the 
crest of the Brocklehurst family is a badger. A charming picture is 
painted (verbally) of what may be called the Badger at Home. The 
observer is recommended to take up his position on a fork of a tree, 
as most animals, badgers included, never look up. 

“In meditative silence you look and listen as sounds of daily 
life gradually die, and the voices of the evening float through the 
surrounding landscape. When you have climbed to your perch, the 
cuckoo is still uttering his monotonous call, the wood-pigeon cooing, 
and the turtle-dove purring to his mate. The farm-boy sings in his 
raucous voice as he is driving the cows home from pasture, and all 
nature is preparing itself for rest. Bang goes a distant gun, and 
you see a wave of scuddying rabbits making for the cover. Soon 
the swallows are gone to roost, and you listen and wonder where 
the swifts are going to, as their screaming voices sound fainter and 
fainter away up in the clouds. They have gone, too, and the first 
notes of the nightingale and the long-eared owl tell you that night 
is coming on. An hour has gone since you first climbed the tree ; 
you can still see in the hazy landscape the long line of feeding 
rabbits, for their fears are once more set at rest, when looking to- 
wards the ‘ set’ you notice the clean white head with the two black 
lines that you have come to see. Another head looks out, and yet 
another, and then with a short run the old badgers are out and 
sitting down to listen. They are soon followed by the youngsters, 
who start a game of romps as their elders gradually wander away to 
forage among the nettles and the foxgloves.”” When they go home 
they are very careful to “‘ wipe their feet on the mat,” as they will 
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not take into their earth the mud that clings to them after a wet 
night—the mat being, in the particular case where this circumstance 
was observed, a silver-birch tree that overhung the entrance to the 
“set.” It is agreeable to find reference made to ‘‘a most interesting 
article which appeared in the Badminton Magazine in 1903” on the 
subject of badgers. The creatures are recommended as most 
amusing pets, and are easily tamed if taken young. 

Another quaint beast of which little is known is the Marten. 
The wonderful jumping powers of this small animal are described—a 
leap of ten feet is nothing to it, and it scrambles in and out among 
the branches with what the author happily describes as a “‘ delicious 
boneless grace.” 

The book is full of surprising facts which dwellers in towns— 
and indeed many dwellers in the country—would never have sus- 
pected; such as that ‘‘ the Pole-cat is a fine bold swimmer, though 
no better than the Stoat, and is said to be capable of diving and 
taking food from the bottom of a stream.” That these are extra- 
ordinarily ferocious little beasts is well known. Pole-cats and weasels 
have been known, for instance, to rush without provocation and 
attack men. There is an anecdote of a ferret being put to an entirely 
new use. A doctor had sent a sick man some leeches, and when he 
inquired the results from the patient’s wife she replied, ‘‘ Those little 
worm things were no good, so I got a ferret and put it on him, and 
that did him a power of good.” 

It would seem incredible were the fact stated on less authority 
than here given that a stoat weighing under 12 oz. should be able to 
move the dead body of a rabbit weighing 3 lb. 5 oz. for what is 
described as ‘‘a distance of two gun-shots,” which may be taken to 
mean sixty or seventy yards. The stoat had killed the rabbit about 
a hundred and twenty yards from some gorse, into which it wanted 
to drag its prize. By taking the rabbit by the neck and wriggling 
its little body underneath, it just managed by stupendous efforts to 
move its victim a few inches at a time. It took forty-five minutes 
to complete the distance mentioned, and then a charge of No. 6 
interrupted its labours. Yet a doe rabbit in defence of her young 
will actually attack and chase away a stoat, and an instance of this 
marvellous maternal devotion is quoted. Among the pictures which 
will give many readers an entirely new idea of animal life are some 
of stoats turning somersaults, rolling themselves into balls, and per- 
forming other quaint antics in order to rouse the curiosity of birds 
and rabbits, the little beast’s idea being thus to decoy them within 
striking distance. 

It is impossible in the limits here available to do anything like 
justice to this beautiful book. Besides Mr. Millais’s photogravures 
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and uncoloured plates, there are eighteen superb coloured pictures 
by Mr. Archibald Thorburn. Messrs. H. Grénvold and G. E. Lodge 
have also been pressed into service. The third volume is announced 
for next May. The completed work will be a monument to the 
enterprise of the publishers, and to the author’s extraordinary know- 
ledge of animal life. 


HALF A CENTURY OF SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. Being Extracts from 
the Shooting Journals of James Edward, Second Earl of 
Malmesbury, with a Memoir by his great-grandson, the Fifth 
Earl. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. London: George Newnes. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1905. 


The fact that the second Lord Malmesbury kept a careful record 
of every shot he fired during forty years was first published in one of 
the ‘‘ Shooting ” volumes of the Badminton Library, and that work 
has been so frequently quoted that to not a few readers the subject 
will doubtless be quite familiar. The second Earl was born—or, as 
it pleases his great-grandson to say, “‘commenced his existence ”—in 
August 1778; and the first volume of the journals begins twenty 
years later. He fired inall 54,987 shots, gathering 38,454 head, and 
consequently scoring 16,533 misses. Blackgame in his time fre- 
quented the neighbourhood of Heron Court, and he accounted for 
81. In these days, on an estate where preservation is carefully 
carried on, it is pheasants that chiefly swell the list; but during 
Lord Malmesbury’s forty years he killed 6,320 of these birds against 
10,744 partridges. Hares totalled 5,181, rabbits 7,414; 1,080 wood- 
cocks and 4,694 snipes are included, with 16 bitterns, and only 
6 golden plover. Readers of this magazine will remember the late 
discussion on ‘“ Difficult Shots,’ and the general consensus of 
opinion that in certain conditions a pheasant was the hardest bird to 
kill. The only bird that Lord Malmesbury missed oftener than he 
hit was snipe, but it will of course be understood that pheasants and 
partridges in his day flew very differently from the driven birds and 
rocketers which try the skill of contemporary gunners. 

With reference to the swimming power of stoats, commented 
on in the preceding review, Lord Malmesbury notes that in 1813 he 
*‘ shot a very large stoat in the act of swimming across the Stour.” 
It is evident that the weather did not deter him, and one feels 
curious to know something of the severest day he ever experienced. 
January 23rd, 1823, was “nearly” the severest. He notes that a 
bird which fell in the river, and the dog who fetched it out, were 
instantly frozen over on quitting the water, and that his handker- 
chief froze hard in his pocket. Ona severer day than this it must 
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have been quite cold! Shortly before this frosty episode he: had 
good sport with wildfowl; though he failed on one occasion. ‘‘A 
hooper,” he writes, “came and pitched within forty-five yards of me. 
I fired both barrels at him, but I might as well have spit at him. He 
appeared to be of a large size, and ‘ hooped’ as he sat in the water, 
and bore a very beautiful and majestic appearance. He was after- 
wards shot at with ball near Christchurch. The man missed him 
and killed a cow.” 

The book is full of interesting details, and has special value, as 
enabling sportsmen of the present time to contrast their shooting 
with what took place at the beginning of the last century. 


AN AUSTRALIAN CRICKETER ON Tour. By Frank Laver. _ Illus- 
trated by photographs. London: Chapman & Hall. 1905. 


Mr. Laver’s friends told him that it was a pity the world in 
general had not an opportunity of reading the diaries he kept during 
his travels; and, of course, as a member of the Tenth and Twelfth 
Australian Teams which visited England he was in a position to 
record much which appeals to cricketers. For those portions of his 
volume which deal with mere travel we must candidly say that we 
do not much care. In several places his narrative is disfigured by 
what it would be almost a compliment to describe as a lack of refine- 
ment, and some of his stories were not worth telling. With regard 
to the cricket a little more detail would have been welcome; but the 
scores of memorable matches are worth preservation, and his 
‘Opinions and Comments ”’ and ‘‘ Remarks on Captainship ”’ come, 
of course, from an authority. 


A Gay Doc. Pictured by Cecil Aldin. London: William Heine- 
mann. 1905. 


This is the third of Mr. Aldin’s dog books. It deals with a bull, 
and is not unworthy of its predecessors. One of a litter of three, he 
became the property of a young man of fashion, and his adventures 
are portrayed. He was mischievous, as a matter of course. On a 
certain occasion he had to appear in some theatricals, to rescue his 
mistress by flying at the villain, and one of the drawings shows how 
he upset the scene by refusing to go on, in spite of pressure from the 
wings. He went abroad, also on a visit to the country, where he 
made the acquaintance of a cow, unaware of the circumstance that 
cows toss dogs. Mr. Aldin leaves him before he has recovered from 
his experience of that to him painful discovery. The artist has 
long been recognised as a humourist, and the fact is once more 
demonstrated. 
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A FISHING CATECHISM. By Colonel R. F. Meysey-Thompson. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1905. 


The author truly remarks on his second page that ‘ Fishing 
has been eagerly followed from the very earliest period in the history 
of the world,” and on his first page that ‘‘ Fishing, now the most 
popular of sports, has only taken its high position in the affections 
of the multitude within the recollection of men who are not yet past 
middle age.”” These two statements appear rather to clash. There 
are more anglers now than there were formerly because there are 
more men living, and facilities for getting about the country are 
greater than they used to be; but that fishing was always exceedingly 
popular (to speak in the superlative and call it ‘‘the most popular” 
of sports is of course open to question) is proved by the number of 
books that have been written about it for centuries past, and by the 
facts which the authors of them record. Colonel Meysey-Thompson, 
a member of the Council of the Trout and Salmon Association, is 
an expert of wide knowledge. Why he has put his information in 
the shape of a catechism is not clear. Pages of questions and 
answers make fidgety reading, and we fail to see what is gained by 
the method; but all that he has to say strikes us as thoroughly 
sound, and he discusses fish and fishing of all descriptions. 


THE FIGHTING MAN OF JAPAN. By F. J. Norman. _ Illustrated. 
London: Archibald Constable & Co. 1905. 


We think it will be safe to assert that no Englishman has so ex- 
tensive a knowledge of Japanese methods of offence and defence as 
is possessed by Mr. F. J. Norman. Readers of this magazine are 
acquainted with his work and will recognise his peculiar comye- 
tence for the task he has here undertaken. Recent events in the 
Far East give interest to the chapters on ‘“‘ The Commencement of 
Japanese Military History ’—we should have preferred ‘‘ Beginning ” 
to “Commencement,” but that is a detail—and on ‘‘ The Education 
of the Japanese Military and Naval Officers.” Of late, moreover, 
much has been heard and not a little seen of ‘“‘Sum6” and “ ju- 
jutsu” (so Mr. Norman spells the latter word, and he is an authority 
of the first rank), and these forms of Japanese wrestling are here 
described, together with ‘ Kenjutsu,’” or Japanese fencing. The 
book is illustrated with photographs, some of which we have already 
published in Mr. Norman’s articles. 
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THE questions of pattern and penetration are, of course, the 
leading considerations in the choice of cartridges. Fora long time 
past Messrs. Curtis’s and Harvey have advocated the use of a one- 
ounce charge in preference to the usual 1} 0z., and have demon- 
strated that the lighter load is as effective as the heavier, whilst its 
advantages are manifest, especially to those who are inclined to 
suffer from gun headache. These celebrated makers, however, have 
now gone one better, and are strongly recommending their ‘‘ Feather 
Weight Smokeless Cartridges,” containing ~ oz. shot. The secret, 
if secret it can be called, is, of course, in the description of powder 
used in the manufacture, the composition differing materially from 
the 42 and 33 grain varieties, which could not be advantageously 
employed for this light load of shot. When such a firm as 
Messrs. Curtis’s and Harvey stake their reputation, as it were, on 
what they advise their customers to use, that advice may be safely 
followed. 
* * 

In the battle of mechanical piano-players the ‘‘ Angelus” easily 
holds its own, to no small extent in consequence of the ingenious 
idea contained in the employment of the ‘‘ phrasing lever ’’ which is 
peculiar to this invention. The Orchestral Organ Combination is 
another feature of the instrument. Attention is drawn to the 
* Angelus”? at the present time by reason of the fact that Sir 
Herbert Marshall, of Leicester and 233 Regent Street, was the 
recipient of a knighthood in the recent King’s Birthday Honours 
List, the distinction having been conferred upon him in consequence 
of the services he has rendered to music. 


a * * * * * 


A good new round game of cards is the more welcome by reason 
of its rarity, and ‘* Quits” (Parker Bros., Lovell’s Court, E.C.) 
certainly comes into the category. The game is played by three, 
four, five, or six players, with special cards, some of which are 
called *f Quits,” and when thrown down check the series which is 
at the time in progress, enabling the player who has disbursed a 
‘‘Quit’” to lead what he likes, the object being to get rid of his 
cards. It is childishly simple, though at the same time there is 
scope for much calculation. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the December competition will be announced in 
the February issue. 


THE OCTOBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the October competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. Graystone Bird (two guineas) ; 
Mr. T. E. Grant, Leytonstone; Miss G. Murray, Cheltenham ; 
Mr. D. M. Stone, Cricklewood ; Miss Archer Houblon, Hallingbury 
Place, Bishop's Stortford; Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s 
County; Mr. R. A. Silk, H.M.S. Amethyst, Atlantic Fleet (two 
guineas) ; and Mr. Carl Rubow, Copenhagen. 
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THE LADIES’ PLATE, BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS’ POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


SHOOTING AT BRENT, SOUTH DEVON—WAITING FOR THE OTHER GUNS 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


FINISH OF THE OPEN I09 YARDS RACE, POLYTECHNIC HARRIERS’ MEETING 
AT PADDINGTON 


Photograph by Mr. T. E. Grant, Leytonstone 


NEW COLLEGE AND MAGDALEN BEAGLES, OXFORD 


Photograph by Mr. George Blacklock, Thurloe Place, London, S.W. 
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CHELTENHAM HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE, OCTOBER 4, 1905. 
‘““THE CHIEF’’ LEADING 
Photograth by Miss G. Murvay, Cheltenham 


FRENCH PARTRIDGE SITTING 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 693 


THE WINNER OF THE HIGH JUMP, UNITED HOSPITAL SPORTS AT STAMFORD 
BRIDGE, 1905 


Photograph by Mr. D. M. Stone, Cricklewood 


MR. N. C. SWAN’S BEAGLES 


Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 
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WALKING RACE AT DOWNTON COLLEGE ATHLETIC SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Cole, The College of Agriculture, Downton, Salisbury 


RETRIEVER PUPPIES—A PROMISING FAMILY 


Photograph by Miss Archery Houblon, Hallingbury Place, Bishop's Stortford 


Py 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MAIDEN PLATE £500, PUNCHESTOWN, 1905—MR. LUCAS’S RED LAD TURNS 
HEAD OVER HEELS AT THE WALL 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 


DIVING BOYS AT MADEIRA 
Boy coming to the surface after securing the coin. 
the fact of the depth, there is not a ripple left on the water of the splash of the dive 


Photograph by Mr. R. A. Silk, H.M.S. “‘ Amethyst,” Atlantic Fleet 


He is at a depth of 12 to 13 feet. To verity 
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CURLING AT ST. MORITZ 


Photograph by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond, Taynton, Gloucester 


FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION CUP TIE FINAL AT CRYSTAL PALACE, APRIL 15, 1905, 
BETWEEN ASTON VILLA (WINNERS) AND NEWCASTLE UNITED—RUSH TO SEE 
THE CUP PRESENTED 


Photograth by Miss Vide Hay, Knowle Hill Park, Cobham, Surrey 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SOUTH AFRICAN TURF CLUB MEETING AT KENILWORTH—MR. J. RAWBONE'S 
BURLESQUE WINNING THE OCTOBER HOLIDAY HANDICAP, VALUE £500 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S FOXHOUNDS—WEEDING OUT 
Photograph by Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso 
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THE SEASON ENDS—MANITOBA, WINTER 1903-4 


Photograph by Captain H. T. Munn, Wilmer, British Columbia 


A NEAR THING—AMATEUR RIDING CLUB RACES, COPENHAGEN 
Photograph by Mr, Carl Rubow, Copenhagen 


\ 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


RICKSHAW RACE, HONG-KONG GYMKHANA—MISS ROOSEVELT, ONE OF THE COM- 
PETITORS IN THE HAT-TRIMMING COMPETITION, IN THE ENCLOSURE 


Photograph by Mr. W. B. Elwes, Hong-Kong 


LONG JUMP, UNITED HOSPITAL SPORTS AT STAMFORD BRIDGE, 1905 
Photograph by Mr. D. M. Stone, Cricklewood 
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FOXHOUNDS BOUND FOR COLOMBO, ON BOARD S.S. ‘‘ STAFFORDSHIRE” 
Photograph by Mr. O. Cawley, Berrington Hall, Leominster, Herefordshire 


A TRACTABLE PONY 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
38, HENRIETTA STREET, Covent _GARDEN, _Lonpon,,. W.C. Telegraphic Address—“ BADMINZINE, LonbOon. Telephone—6013 CENTRAL, 


ST, JAMES’ COURT, BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 


ENTIRELY RENOVATED, RE- ns AND UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDEN TIAL FLATS 


For Families or Bachelors. 


Rents £80 to £500 
per annum. 


SS 


RESTAURANT 


Fully Licensed, with Charming Dining 
and Reception Rooms. 


High-class Housekeeping and Catering if 
desired. 


Valets and Ladies’ Maids. 

All Home Comforts and Attention. 
Passenger Lifts. Messenger Call Office. 
Full Telephone and Postal Facilities. 
Motor Garage. 


CLOSE TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
AND THE PARKS. 


Mr. F. J. RONALD, General Manager, 
BELGRAVIA CHAMBERS, 


2, VicToRIA STREET, S.W. 


For full particulars apply to Mr. J. MUNRO ROGER, Resident Manager, Estate Office, 


ST. JAMES’ COURT, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


HOW MONEY 
MAKES MONEY, 


Ladies and Gentlemen having Surplus Capital o: £5 

upwards should write for pamphlet (sent post free) 

which explains how a return of £2 10s. w zkly may be 

obtained with a deposit of £10; other amounts it 

proportion. Capital under own control. No trouble 
or undue risk. 


FRASER, GREIG & CO., 


11, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


IF YOUR HORSES, 
CATTLE, OR DOGS 


TRADE MARK. 


have Wounds, Sprains, or 
GREASY HEELS, 


send for Free Sample of 


Rogers’ Certicure, 


which will cure them. 


As used by Pickfords, Ltd., &. Can be 
had at Harrod’s, Whiteley’s, and other 
Stores. 


Address “N Dept., 128, Fort Road, Bermondsey, London. 


‘SUM 
STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cottoz Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 
»9-6. Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 
, 10. Frilled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 
” 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 y 
Postage, ld. 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For stpporting Gents’ Socks.) 
Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, 5) extra. 
The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 


“The ACME OF COMFORT.” 
‘““The HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


“VELVET GRIP” MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, London, N.E, 
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New Book by PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF 
AN AMERICAN HUNTER. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 48 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Medium 8vo., 12s. 6d, net. 


ONS 


This volume contains accounts of 
the hunting excursions made by the 
author in the past few years, including 
his Bear Hunt in Colorado and his 
Wolf Hunt in Oklahoma this Spring; 
his Yellowstone Park trip in 1903 and 
his Cougar and Bob-cat Hunt in Colo- 


rado in 1901. There is also a chapter, 


** At Home,’’ describing the resources 
and diversions of a lover of animal life, 
with something about the family pets. 
The idea running through all the 
chapters is the relationship of wild 


animal life to human beings. 


WITH THE COUGAR HOUNDS. THE MULE DEER OR ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

A COLARADO BEAR HUNT BLACKTAIL. 

WOLF-COURSING. THE WAPITI OR ROUND-HORNED ELK. 

HUNTING IN THE CATTLE COUNTRY: THE WILDERNESS RESERVES; THE YELLOWSTONE 
PRONGBUCK. PARK. 

A SHOT AT A MOUNTAIN SHEEP. BOOKS ON BIG GAME. 

THE WHITETAIL DEER. i AT HOME. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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HAMPSTEAD ROAD W. 
CONTINUATION NORTH of TOTTENHAM-COURT RP 


iil! 


Very mate Inlaid Louis XY. 
Bureau, ormolu mounted, flap lined 
with leather, and interior fitted for 


stationery - - £4186 


Magnificent Louis XV. ‘Gilt Bergére, 
in rich silk - - - 


£7100 


BRIGHT & SON, 


Stamp Dealers §& Philatelic Publishers. 
NOW READY. 


The 6th Edition “ABC Cataloyue 


For 1905. Nearly 900 pp., and with about 
6,000 Illustrations, giving all varieties of Water- 
mark, Perforation, Paper, Type, etc., for Stamps, and 
full list of Post Carps, ENVELOPEs, WRAPPERS, etc. 


Price 2/6; or Post Free, 2/10. 


In response to the wishes of many of our customers, 
we have published in a separate volume of 
650 pp., the section of the above Catalogue con- 
taining Adhesives only. This contains STAMPS 
OF ALL. COUNTRIES in alphabetical order. 


Price 1/6; or Post Free, 1/9. 
The above Catalogue is the only true basis for 
both buying and selling Stamps. 


BRIGHT’S STAMP MARKET 


For the Purchase and Exchange of Co_LtEcrors’ DupPLi- 
caTES. Write for full particulars. 
SELECTIONS sent on APPROVAL to all parts of the Globe. 
WE ARE THE CHEAPEST DEALERS IN THE WEST END 
or anywhere else. 


Price List of Sets, Packets, Albums, etc., etc., Post Free on application. 
Interchangeable A loums, from 8d. upwards, 


164, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


numbered to correspond with Catalogue. 


Price is. 6d., post free. 


The Fifth Edition of the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


SIE ¢ POSTAGE STAMPS of the WORLD. 


422 pages, 2,900 Hlustrations. 


Includes all Stamps issued to date of publica- 


tion, with price of each, unused and used. 


POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS. 


An entire new series for 1906, fully Illustrated, and every space 


Many different styles and 


prices to suit either beginners, general collectors, or advanced special- 
Write for illustrated descriptive 


ists 


‘Quite new and up-to-date. 


price 1 st and specimen pages. 


Sixty-eight page Price List of 


Stamps sent free on request. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 


2,000 different Sets and Packets ot 


Some Desirable Stamp:. 


Bermuda, stone.. 
Orange... 
British Es frici i, 1896, 
$-8a, mint 
British East Africa, 1896, 
3a. (scarce used) . 
1886, 1/- C.A: 


Ne ali and, Pictorial, 
Current .. 
Orange F.S., 1892, “ald. 
on 3d. 
Orange F. 1896, 2 
on 3d. 
Zululand, on ngtish 
Gibraltar, 1898, 2: 
4... 
” ” 
(scarce used) 


Our 


ce. price, 


2id. 


Morocco Agencies, 40c. 

in blue (scarce used) .. 
— roc. blue- 
Hong 20 on 


British 


ev. ant, “gop. on 


British Levant, 4 pic istres, 
Queen. 

Lagos, 1887, 6a. ac. and 

Victoria, 186s, wink. 
V. and Crown 

Tobago, 1880, rd. 

Str Settlements, 126 

“King, 


Malta, 1/-, single, 


Established 
1869. 
Cat Our 
price. price. 
16 
19 
2}- 8d. 
36 18 
3/6 1A. 
1s/- 6/6 
30/- 12/6 
10/ 4/- 
14 


— Allare grand copies, and many are most “awkward ” stamps to get. 
They can be had on approval, tox vether with selections of fine medium sta ag ined, by 


reliable applicants. 


invited, 


Our motto is: 


“No fancy prices.” 
we sell at from 50 to 70 per cent. below catalogue. 
Collections (any size) and loose stamps 
A.W.TYRRELL& CO.,75, LITTLE BRITAIN, 

(The Oldest Stamp Shop in the City of London.) 


Asamat 


ter of 


Want lists 
wanted. Cash or Exchange. 


E.C, (new 


). 


be 

15/9: 

, 

DOS 

B| STAGE one 

Cat. 

od. = 3d. 

Sd. 

2/- 8a. | 
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Worth Your Attention 


THE BELFAST AND LONDON 
LINEN COMPANY, Limited, 


15, Knightrider Street, London, E.C., 


BEG to draw the Special Attention of their Customers and the public 
generally to the fact that they have purchased a Manufacturer’s Stock 
of Household and other Linens much under the usual Wholesale 
Prices, and the same are now offered at Exceptionally Low Prices 
to clear. The following are amongst a few of the Special Lots. 


Usual Price. Sale Price. 
150 pairs of Hemstitched Union Linen Sheets, full size hs ve 15/6 per pair. 10/6 
320 pairs Plain and Twill Cotton Sheets, single beds ... ne sing 7/6 “ 5/6 
200 pairs Plain and Twill Cotton Sheets, full size 7/3 
420 dozens Huckaback Towels, fringed, large size ale sak an 8/6 per doz. 5/3 
100 dozens Huckaback Towels, hemstitched ... »» £28 83/3 
600 Irish Linen Table Cloths, 2 yds. by 2 yds. vie ian ane 4/6 each. 3/3 
590 Irish Linen Table Cloths, 2 yds. by 2} yds. tas hus bas 6/6 ,, 5/3 
230 Irish Linen Table Cloths, 2 yds. by 3 yds... ae iis see 9/6, 7/3 
100 Irish Linen Table Cloths, 2} yds. by 34 9/3 


1,750 dozens Ladies’ Fine Irish Lawn Handkerchiefs, siladilbland 
and plain hemmed _... 4/6 per doz. 2/9 


1,840 dozens Gentlemen’s Fine Irish hem- 
stitched and plain hemmed... 5/6 3/3 


640 dozens Ladies’ Fine Irish Linen 6/6 3/9 
780 dozens Gentlemen’s Fine Irish Linen Handkerchiefs Si mon 10/6 6/9 


All Goods Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
‘<The Belfast and London Linen Company, Limited,” and crossed. 
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RUBBING EASES PAIN! -3%& 
ELIMINATING trials reduce the number of really safe 
and useful MASSAGE lubricants to orfe, 


ELLIMAN LLI MAN?S. 


oK For the Relief cf Aches & Pains 1s Rheumatism 
ks R. E. P. BOOK. : Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat from Cold, Cold 
BS at the Chest, Chronic Bronchitis, Neuralgia from Cold, 
Chilblains before broken, Cramp, Stiffness, Soreness of 
a SSa the Limbs after Cycling, Football, Rowing. Golf, Etc. 
MASSACE with ELLIMAN’S Universal Embrocation 
is known to give best results. TO MASSAGE IN AN EFFICIENT 
ern WAY can easily be learned by obtaining a copy of the 
256 PAGES, cloth ELLIMAN R.E.P. BOOK (Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook) 
board covers, FOUR WAYS of obtaining the ELLIMAN R.E.P. Book :— 
illustrated. 1. Order of Erin, Sons & Co., 1s. post free to all parts of the 
world (Foreign stamps accepted) ; 2. Upon terms to be found upon a 
label affixed to cartons containing Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. ELLIMAN’S 
UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION ; 3. Order at the Railway Bookstalls, 
1s. net; 4. Order of your Chemist, 1s. net. Elliman, Sons & Co. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF. ITS CONTENTS 
causes the E//iman First Aid Book (E.F.A.) 
animals treatment, to be kept handy for ready reference 
abe in cases of accidents to and ailments of Horses, Cattle, 
Dogs, Birds; such as leg troubles, Rheumatism, Com- 
ELLIMAN ; J mon Cold, Pleurisy, Congestion of the Liver and Lungs, 


E.F.A. BOOK. 
e 


etc., in Horses; Common Ailments of Cattle, of Dogs, 

and of Birds. Price Aj» post free to all parts of the 

world (Foreign stamps accepted). Or upon terms to be 
found upon a label affixed to the outside of the back of the wrapper 
of bottles, 2/-. 3/6 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


ELLIMAN'’S for Sprains, Rheumatism, Curbs, Splints 

ens when forming, Sprung Sinews,Capped Hocks, Overreaches, 

193 PAGES, cloth Bruises, Cuts, Broken Knees, Sore Shoulders, Sore Throats, 
board covers, Sore Backs in Horses, Sprains in Dogs, Cramp in Birds, &c. 


illustrated. The Docs-Brrps SEcTION, 54 pages only, may be had apart from the 
> complete book of 193 pages, and this section alone (54 pages) is free 
and post free. 
ELLIMAN’S EMBROCATION. 
ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENG. 


CARD TABLE. 


As supplied to the Highland Railway Hotel, Inverness. 
Unequalled for Rigidity. No Springs or 
Hinges to get out of order. 


; Can be sat up to with perfect comfort. Beautifully finished, 
This Western Clockwork Express with 2-inch polished rim and splendid cloth centre. 
motive—made in three sizes—prices from £1 1s. 


There is a Fascination 
ABOUT A MINIATURE LOCOMOTIVE 


that will actuaily work when steam is up, run on rails, over 

bridges and through tunnels, and pull a load of miniature 

coaches and wagons in a realistic manner. We have made 

the production of these locomotives and railway accessories 
our special study, 


A Pastime To-day, a Business To-morrow. 
Sendat once for our Splendid New Catalogues 


PATENT ror 
SECTION A.— Model Locomotives, Rails, Coaches, 
Steam Boats, Yachts, and Electrical Sundries, etc. Size, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. 
sameuaee gg fully illustrated, post free, @d. Folded Thickness, 4 inches. 
«—Horizontal and Vertical Engines, Boilers, 2 TREE 
Boiler and Engine fittings, Sheet Metal, Rods and Tubing, PACKED AND RatLway CARRIAGE FREE. 


Pressure Gauges, Tools, etc., etc. Over 130 pages, fully Finished Natural Colour... iss 20/- 
SECTION Way, Walnut oF Mahogany Finish 21/6 
Siguals, Wagons, etc. : i Of all first-class Furnishing Stores, &c., or if you experience any 
Post Free, 2d. difficulty in obtaining same, write to 


W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & Co., Northampton ALLAN JONES & CO., 
Dep.B, HATHERLEY WORKS GLOUCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 96, Leonard Street, E.C. 
. Write for Booklet of Hatherley Originalities. 
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“WARSPITE” TRAINING SHIP.|| 
Marine (Inst. 1756), M oO A 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


Presid:nt: THe Eart or Romney. Typewriter 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


JUST LIKE 
TYPEWRITER 
in 1786 the Society instituted the first Training Ship : 


in this or any other country. Same Keyboard. =r Operated the same. 


On board the ‘“‘ Warspite’”’ 200 poor boys of good SEND for CATALOGUE English 


character only are annually trained exclusively for 4 
the sea services. This number could be increased AND TESTIMONIALS. Made. 


to 500 if additional funds were forthcoming. From ° Rn. 
175C-1905, Over 64,500 Boys have been sert to sea Moya Typewriter Co., 

e smallest contributions will be thankfully re- : i 

ceived, and should be sent to the SecrETARY, Marine London Office : 85, Strand. 


Society, Clark’s Place, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


Schools for Boys and Girls 
PM in England on Abroad. 


The'ldeal Tie for country Wear 


=) Particularly the 


have intimate Rnowledge of the lead- 


ing Sehools from personal inspection, 


as and will bz glad to send parents (free 


NEATLY of charge), prospectuses and all infor- 
AND 


SMARTLY. mation on hearing from parents, stating 
the age of pupil, district preferred, and 


In ail the Newest Tie Colourings. fees to be paid. To prevent faving 


SELF COLOURS or FIGURED EFFECTS. 
rom Selected Lamb and Calf Skins. f 
f the same prospectuses senf twice, write 


If any difficulty in obtaining from your 
oster or Saddler te only to 


H. 0. WORRALL & 6o., 
MARSHALL & FARRAR 

119, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 
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ADVICE 
TYRE PROTECTION. 


As a result of endless experiments, we find that the same typge of 
Non-Skid Band is not adapted te all Motor Cars. We are therefore 
prepared to supply different patterns in both detachable and non- 


detachable Bands to suit all requirements. 


A Post Card giving the following particulars will ke responded to 
with Illustrated Pamphlet and quotation. 


Size of Wheels cuts. 


or 67, Greek Street, London, W. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, ARTHUR RAYNER 


FINEST VERY OLD (Late of Chichester), 


SCOTCH WHISKY THE Specialist 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. | 


TT 


YAS 


7K 


Finest Very OLp Fixtures. 


ScoTcu -WHisky. 
frm STOKE ROAD, SLOUGH. 
F/ SHELTERS AND 


SUMMER HOUSES. 


SANATORIA FOR 


No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck D.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 
label when the bottle ts freished to prevent fraud 

N.B. Each bottle ts guaranteed to contain ¥%6 of a gallon 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. 
Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P, and O. and other large Shipping Companics ; 
to the le:dinz Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
Institutions. 

The public are warned against imitations of this Brard, and 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 
Autograph Signature, ‘ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. 


OUTDOOR CURE OF 
CONSUMPTION—REVOLY- 
ING OR OTHERWISE. 


BUNGALOWS of every Description. 


Send for 
Illustrated Price 
List. 

Works are close to Rail- 


way Station, and always 
open tor Inspection. 
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**The Exquisite Egyptian.”’ 


“NESTOR” 


(Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo). 
The Premier CI CG ARETT for the past 
Egyptian 25 Years. 
Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the Word, and 
10, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


12,000 ACRES PORTOFINO. 


OF REALLY GOOD The Queen of the Mediterranean. 


ROUGH SHOOTING GRAND HOTEL SPLENDID. 
Most Ideal for a Winter Resort. 

Keepers and Dogs provided. Several Open from Ist October—May inclusive. 

Hundred Birds reared. 


bd H | C | American Benzine. Motor Garage. 
ALL MODERN COMFOPTS. 
0 en S ote ’ ape urig, Convalescents accepted, but no Invalids. 
Five miles from Bettws-y-Coed. Excellent winter All Rooms due South, facing the Bay, with 6c,000 square 
climate and very moderate winter terms. métres of Park, Garden, and Forest. Twenty-five 
F. C. COBDEN, minutes from Railway Station (SANTA MARGHERITA, 


Late Member Harrow School and Cambridge University Itaty) (EASTERN Riviera). 


Telegraphic Address: “Splendid, Portofino.” 
Elevens. Proprietor: R. VALENTINI. 


7 ED a—VIN ORDINAIRE. 
® Bots. 4-Bots 
Pure BORDEAU z an excellent light Dinner Wine. 14/6 8/3 


The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine 


Vv ERN usually sold at much higher prices. 


"al PERIOR DINNER WINE, old in -™ On 
comparison it will be found very supe’ rior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets 


with from the constantly increasing number of customers 17 6 g g 
it procures us in London and the Provinces, gives us ad- / / 
ditional confidence in submitting it to those who like 

pure Bordeaux Wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases & Bottles, 


MOTORISTS All who en these Wines tell us there is no eens sold in 


reat Britain to equal them in valu 
should 


ask at att HoTexs|| JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


for this Water as their best protection 
against the risks of bad water on their Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 


Liverpoo!: 37,NorthdchnSt. Manchester: 26,Market St. 


A Portrait of your ELOCUTION. 


Favourite I Horse. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


MISS GERTRUDE WHELPTON, |PUBLIC SPEAKING & VOICE CONTROL 


who has made a Special Study of Animal Portrait (Toasts; After-Dinner, Company-Meeting Speeches ; 
Painting, and who recently held a very successful exhi- Political Orations, etc.). 
bition in Bond Street, TERMS | AND PROSPECTUS | FORWARDED. 


Paints Portraits of Animals, HUNTERS | ,< 99 
and Pet Ponies preferred. How to Sp eak : Effectively, 
References to former Patrons will willingly be given. By rls 0 SEYMOUR. 


Terms Extremely Moderate. Published byG. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltp., 2/6 


‘ To be obtained through any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Address: S. Saviour’s House, College Road, yeres post free. 


EASTBOURNE. Appress: Stupio, 358, STRAND, LONDON,W.C. 
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Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PRESTO, GRIMSBY.” 


Neptune Fish Supply Co., 


Henderson Street, 


GRIMSBY DOCKS, 
SUPPLIES 


Basses of Fish direct from the Steamers, 
CLEANED FOR COOKING. Carriage Paid. 


Assorted or one Kird, from 2/6 upwards. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Hotels, Schools, &c., Catered for. 


LLOYDS SECRET SERVICE AGENCY, 


30, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


EX.-DE yr ECTIVE INSPECTOR LLOYD has enjoyed the full confidence of 
the public tor nearly thirty-six years, and: during that time |has been employed by 
almost every Government Department in this!_country, also by Russia, Turkey, 
France, and Austria. 

Enquiries made in every department of Commerce, and Evidence collected for all 
the Civil Courts. Private Family Affairs investigated with every privacy, and all 
scrupulouslygrespected. 

At last I was recommended to Mr. Richard Alfred Lloyd. He has the 
scent of a sleuthhound, the pi atience ofa Job, and the integrity of a Cato. I say 
advisedly, from my experience of the man, that he is in all things absolutely honest 
and always devotes himself to the intere st of his client with a single-minded devotion 
that, in these days of corruption.” —Society, Nov. 25, 1899. 

he detective to whom is due the credit of providing the key to this mystery is 
Mr. Richard Alfred Lloyd, . . . and we are bound to say he deserves the utmost 
credit for his prudence, and caution.”"—Darly Telegraph, Oct. 24 
and 25, 1879. 


TATTOOING 


By the LEADING SOCIETY TATTOOIST. 
TOM RILEY, 432, Strand. 


(Patronised by Royalty.) 
Nineteen Years’ experience inthe Far East, 
Egypt, South Africa, America, and Europe. 
Regimental and Family 

Crests, Coats cf Arms. 
SPORTING DESIGNS, such as 
Tigers, Foxes, Horses, Dogs, 
Antelopes, faithfully re- 
produced in the natural 
colours on human skin. 


ANTISEPTIC TREATMENT. 


Mr. Rey attends clients at their private 
residence by appointment. 


TOM RILEY, 
432, Strand, London, W.C. 


(3 doors west of Agar Street.) 


GLOVES 


The “PYTCHLEY HUNT” 


Tan Cape Glove (B on the Button). 


HAND SEWN. SPECIAL CUT. BOLTON THUMB. 
1 Button on reverse side to ordinary Gloves. 


2/6 per pair; 3 pairs for 7/3, 
Sent fost free. 

This Glove is our own special manufacture, and we can 
thoroughly rec aaa mod it as being quite the best all-round 
Glove for HUNTING, DRIVING, RIDING, or 

LKING, on rig market. For style, durability, and 
comfort it is unequalled. 


Largest and best assorted st stock of Glov es in London at Warehouse Prices. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. All Goods Sent Post Free. 
BARNARD’S GLOVE DEPOT, 52,Cheapside, E.C. 


(Three Doors West of Bow Church. 
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246, HARROW ROAD, 
MOTOR LAUNCHES. “ox LONDON, W. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR ’’—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM IE H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for | We claim tat 
Pleasure and our Motor is 

so Perfect, and 
For Boats, | 7 so Reliable, 
Launches, and : that it cannot 
Yachts, Barges, \ be improved. 
Coasting x it is BETTER 


Vessels. «THAN THE BEST. 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A high 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit the 
Boating Exhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 

The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 


‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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JAMAICA 


The:Popular'Winter 
esort'of the 


WEST INDIES 


Portoightly Sailings. 
BRISTOL to KINGSTON (Ja.) 
Moderate Fares. 
Sea passage 
10 to 12 days. 


= 
\ By the STEAMERS. 5 


le rates. 


at reasonab! 
R 


DEMPSTE 


VOYAGE TO JAMAICA offers exceptional attractions to 

Tourists and those seeking health. 
great natural beauty, and its warm, healthy climate is recom- 
mended by the medical faculty. 
tennis, riding, and driving all specially provided for. 
shooting and fishing. 
SPRING " and “* MYRTLE BANK,” provide 


& CO., Colonial House, Liverpool; Baldwin Street, 
Bristol; 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C, 


The is'and posesses 
Polo-playing, yachting, golf. 
Excellent 
odern hotels, CONSTANT 
lendid lati 


ELDER, 


The large m 


Write for illustrated souvenir. 


= a 


BATHGATE'S 
GLEBA” 
FEEL 


FOR HORSES 
and all Live Stock. 


This unique preparation is reither a spice nor a 
condiment. It is a scientific food of the highest 
value, possessing wonderful feeding and antiseptic 
properties. The stamina, spirit, and appearance 
of Horses are much improved by its use. It is 
strongly recommended by vets., particularly for 
hunters, If not obtainable locally, send 


11/3 per cwt. 


for each cwt. required, and we will forward to your 
| nearest station. Special prices forlarge quantities. 


TRADc MARK. 


Sole Proprictors : 


H. N. BATHGATE & Co. 
Atlantic House, BRISTOL, 
And at LONDON and PLYMOUTH. 


SMITH & Co. 


Specialists in Sectional Buildings, 
56, Seel Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Awarded Silver Medals at Prescot, Wirral, Birkenhead, & Bebington. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Dog Houses, 
Poultry Houses, Stables, Gamekeepers’ 
Huts, Greenhouses, &c. 
FIRST-CLASS WORK ONLY AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


New Design 
Terrier House, 
6 feet lonz, 
24 feet wide, 
5 feet high, 


m£2:7:6 


Collie size, 
8 feet long, 
3 feet wide, 
5 feet high, 


£3:5:0 


Dog Kennels 
from 


6/6 


Surveys made. Drawings prepared. Estimates given. 
PRICE LISTS POST FREE FROM 


SMITH ®& CO., Specialist Builders, 
56, SEEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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Telephone: 
4780 Central. 


Billiard and 
Bagatelle 


GEORGE EDWARDS 


KINGSLAND LLIARD “WORKS 


Kingsland Road, London, N.E. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Monthly List of Second-Hand Tables post free. 


Table 


Manufacturer 


hoose Boxesfor Hunters 


TENANT'S FIXTURES. 


. 
a 
be 
di 


BEST MATERIALSAND 
WORKMANSHIP, 


Prices and 
. Particulars on 
application. 


*% Send 1d. for 
Testimonials, 
Catalogue 
Poultry Houses, 
&c, 


Timber Merchants, Fmporters, 


J. T. HOBSON C0., and Manufacturers, 
Estas. 60 Years. BEDFORD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres. 


IT’S SIMPLY MARVELLOUS 


THE COMFORT AND SMARTNESS YOU GET BY A DAILY 


USE OF THE COMBINE BOOT TREE 


STRETCHER. 
Eases the Pinch | Dries Wet Boots | Doubles the Wear 
of Tight Boots, Correct Shape. of all Boots. 
Give Size of Boot and Shape of Toe. 
lll Bootmakers or Stores, 
or POST FREE, 


3/6 per Pair. 


-ADIES’ & GENTS.’ 
= All Fittings. 
Greenwood's Pat. No. 26303. 
Espec cially needful for 
Ww alking 
G olfing, 
Shooting, and 
]-ootball 


Easier to Fix than any 
other. When taken 
out, Ready to go in 
: again without 
Boots Fo Ide d Flat for Packing. Readjusting. \ 


COMBINE BOOT TREE, Ld., ACCRINGTON. 


Surgical Manufacturing Co., 


(Dept. X), BROADHEATH RUBBER WORKS, ALTRINCHAM. 


‘SURGICAL and MEDICAL RUBBER 
GOODS MANUFACTURERS. 
Specialistsin Travelling Requisites for both sexes. 
BANDAGES, &e. 

Goods not = 
approved of ex- 
changed. 
42-page Ilustrated 
Lists Free. | 


Balloons, 


for 


Advertising 
Purposes 


Scotch Brown Hares for Stocking, 


December, January, February, March, and April, 
DOE HARES, 14/« each. 
BUCKS 10/- each. 


Wild Rabbits, Change Blood or Coursing, 


15/- doz. till January, after January L$S/- doz. 
SELECTED DOES, 20/= dozen. 
Put on Rail. Any quantity of either supplied. 
Guaranteed Alive. Cash with Order. 


Pigeons for Shooting, 7/- doz. 
JOSEPH MILLER, 
Licensed Game Dealer, DUMFRIES. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


CRAEN’S IMPORTED LITTLE CIGARS. 


MORE THAN A CIGARETTE. 


AT WHOLESALE CASH PRICES. 
4/G per Box of 5O. 


POST FREE ON 


LESS THAN A CIGAR. 


RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER. 
8/G per Box of 100. 


CRAEN’S FLOR DE CANILLA CIGARS. 
ACT SIZE 


High Grade Borneo Cigars. Full Size. 


CIGARETTES. 


Full Flavour. 


CRAEN’S, Cigar Importers, 36, 


14/- per 100. 
VIRGINIA: Box of LOO (Three Flags Brand) 2/6. 


per Boxof SO. Other Brands Supplied. 
TURKISH: Tin of (El Mela) 
Post Free with P.O.O. 


Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 
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Tan 400 SHAVES 


WITHOUT STROPPING 

4 FARTHING A SHAVE 
are obtained with the “Gillette” Safety Razor. 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

is in the wafer steel, double-edged blades, tempered in a manner not possible wit 
The Secret the forged blade used in ordinary and other safety razors. Every blade i is et 
with real diamond dust, and will give an average of fifteen to forty perfect velvet shaves, according to 
strength of beard, without bother of strops or stropping devices in any form. Twelve of these blades— 
twenty-four perfect razors—go with each set. Note the correct angle of the blade in the double concave 
guard, and compare this one feature with any other safety razor. Whole outfit containing Triple Silver- 
: AE Gillette Frame and twelve Gillette Blades, complete in velvet-lined leather case, 21/- post free 


by return. A Revolution in Razors. A Revelation in Shaving. 


Now let the “ Gillette” prove itself to you, every day for one month on our thirty days free trial plan. Then, if for ; any 
\ reason you'd rather have your money than the razor, return the razor. Your money back and welcome. In < any case 
write for our interesting booklet, free by return post. Do it now. 


\ Bi chf 0 r d & 0 (Dept. American 


*) 153, FLEET St., LONDON, E.C. 
Also at 52a, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


\ THE “SANDRINGHAM” WATER 
OR SAND BALLAST ROLLER NO. 18 


With Double —— Rounded Edges, and the Weight can be regulated 
to suit the requirements of the ground. 


PRICES AND WEIGHTS AS FOLLOWS :— 
E WEIGHTS. 


PRICES. 


te Ibs, | Cwt. 

° 4 3 

16 

15 

10 
2 ° 


2 ° 10 


wr 


| 


Painted in Colours, Well Finished, and Delivered at any Railway Station in . Great Britain. 
The Rollers are supplied at these Prices through any Ironmonger. 


NI’, SHEFFIELD. 


H.M.S. “CONWAY” SCHOOL SHIP. : 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a ssund GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
to boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions. 


OO SD 


Annual Nominations to R.N. College, Dartmouth. Carpenter’s and Engine- 


fitter's Shops, etc. Extensive Playing Fields on shore. 


For full particulars and Prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBERNT, R.N. R., H. Ss. Rock Ferry, CHESHIRE. 

= MODERN <== 

VILION 


Constructed of Wood, ae : Catalogues, Special Designs, 


Iron, or other : 7 yore and Estimates Post Free. 
Materials. 


Surveys made, Term i i 
and intending par. Gee s other than for cash if desired, 


chasers waited upon in any part of the country. particulars on application. DR \ 
oy 


We have a Special Department for the sale of 
Second-hand Buildings. Kindly write, stating 4 Fi obn ev work sh 
full particulars, and we will send by return, oe 
stating what we have to meet your requirements. Q R EA DI NG | 
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NEU SG 


NEW PATENT 


“ULSTER” STOVES. 


EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE HEATERS. HANDSOME IN DESIGN. 
NO OVERHEATING. 
WILL BURN THE ENTIRE WINTER WITHOUT RELIGHTING. 
FREE FROM DUST AND ALL UNPLEASANT SMELL. 
EASILY FIXED, EASILY MANAGED. DELIVERED FREE. 


Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


11 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


MUSGRAVE & CO., Ltd., 97, New Bond Street, LONDON. 


40, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 67, Hope St., GLASGOW. 240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. St. Ann’s Ironworks, BELFAST 


EVER-READY SAFETY RAZORS. 


A Lasting Outfit giving your shaves the facility of a wash and precluding 
cuts or scrapes. ‘“*Ever-Ready” Blades are unrivalled. 


Every blade will give you 10 to 40 shaves without stropping. No Honing. 
No Stropping. They remain Always Sharp—Finely Keen—Ever Ready. 
Y DON’T HAYE TO SHARPEN THEM, but if you want to 
sharpen them you can. Old blades can be thrown away or exchanged for brand 
ew ones at 2/6 a dozen, post free. Should you have a Safety and be bothered 
with sharpening, buy our blades, and we will do it for you. Our blades fit any 
Safety Frame, price 6/6 a dozen, post free. ‘‘ Ever-Ready” Sets contain 24 Blades 
in handsome case. Send direct to us at 17, Billiter St., and we will let you 


TRY THIS RAZOR FREE—in your Home for 30 days. 


At any rate write for our Free Booklet. 
Complete ‘‘ Ever-Ready”” Set (24 Blades), 24/-) Post 
12 Extra Blades that fit any Safety Frame, 6/6/Free- 


42, OLD BROAD ST. 99, STRAND. 
59, FLEET STRECT. 41, GRACECHURCH §7. 


CLEMENTS SAFETY RAZOR CO.,17, Billiter St., LONDON, E.C. 


All Communications respecting Advertisements and the Insertion of Bills in THE 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 


Badminton Magazine, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
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Perfection in Billiard Balls. 
The “GRYSTALATE” Billiard Ball 


Will Improve your Game 20 per cent. 
Every Ball is GUARANTEED TRUER THAN IVORY. 
The same colour all through, Lasts three times as long, 
and costs half the price of Ivory, viz., 10/6 per ball 
235 in, standard size. Billiards, Pyramids, or Pool. 

sold by Billiard Houses or Sports Depots through- 
out the Empire. 

Shou.d there be any difficulty in obtain- 
ing these Balls, write direct to 


THE ENDOLITHIC “MANFG. FG. Ltd., 
613, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


BILLIARD BALLS: 


GILBERTSON & PAGE'S 


ARDIN 


One Tin as a trial 
will convince you. 

Full particulars and 

eg testimonials post free. 
¢o No rabbit will remain 
in burrows properly 
< & dressed with Renardine. 

Me 3/- per quart Tin 


His MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANO iN 
Huntine ESTABLISHMENTS. 


[(BRECKNELL. URNER. & SONS 
(TO HER MAJE 3 T. LONDON 


[ont (ough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrwalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins, 133d. each. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


Price: 


BOURNE..::.. 
TA BL 


Cc 


R. & CO, 


ENTRANCE GATES. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


PETER 
PATRICK 


AS SUPPLIED TO HIS GRACE 8 SON, 
THE DUKE OF HAMILTON. Otley, 
Yorks. 


FOR HOME MODELLING. 


A vost delightful form of amusement in which children of all 
ages are interested 


THE COMPLETE MODELLER 2/10 pest 
THE PLASTICINE DESIGNER 3/4 ,, 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), _ 
(Dest. X) BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


THE POPULAR 


‘BLACKsWHITE 


WHISKY. 


26 HOLBORN, LONDON. EC. 


& L4 % PRECKNELL’S 
| : Th Ts 
LLY, 
nls, 
— 
5 
You Can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by aoe 
Brecknell & C? Haymarket, London. /f your groom 
treats it properly & uses the Soap according to diir- 
eclion, the harness will always look well,~rne rua, reb.8, 1390 

x 

Keatings [ozenges 

x 
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G E. LEWIS’ 


““THE GUN OF THE PERIOD”’ 
Has taken Honours wherever shown. 


Paris, 1878; bpp 1879 and 1880; Melbourne, 1880 and 
831; and Calcutta, 1883 and 1884, 


1905 
Catalogue 
Now Ready. 


Price from 

15 Gns. to 50 Gns. 

with Treble-Grip or 
Cross-Bolt Action. 

The above is the latest development of “The Gun of the 
Period,” fitted with the most improved Ejector, combined 
with G. E, Lewis’ Treble Grip. 

We also make this Gun as a Non-Ejector, with treble-grip 
action, at 12 Guineas and upwards, or with top-lever cross- 
bolt action, from 10 Guineas. 

Our stock of Sporting Guns and Rifles, Ready for Delivery, is 
the largest in England. Send for 216-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of finished Stock, giving bend, weight, and full description of 
every gun. We invite Sportsmen to come and inspect our Stock. 
Any Gun or Rifle may be tested at our Range before purchase. 
REPAIRS~—All kinds of “ge by a Staff of the most 

Skilled Workmen in the Trade. Quotations Free. 
Secondhand Guns by other Makers taken in exchange. 


G. E. LEWIS, Gun and Rifle Works, 
32 & 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


EADIE TWO- “SPEED COASTER 


embouies in one shell ali the auvanta ages Of a varie able 
gear and a_hub-contz ined brak t is an 
unique combination and gives a ee wheel on both gears, 


Write for particulars of “The Hub of Many Merits.” 


Dept. F, EADIE MFG. CO., Ltd., REDDITCH. 


o14 


AIR-RIFLE SHOOTING 


BISLEY MEE 
Extract from THE FIELD, = 

“We cannot very well conclude this reference to the completion of the Bisley 
meeting without congratu- lating Mr. I ‘COLN 
JEFFRIES on the fine results which were shown 
under competition with his air rifle. The highest 
possible score here re- produced has the merit 
of showing the whole of the shots entirely within 
the black area. Although other possibles were made, 
this one at least stands as an exceptional perfor- 
mance, even by the Mid. land air-gun champion 
who made it. That steady nerves enter into tie 
elements of success with the air-gun may be as- 
sumed from the circum. stance that when five ex- 
hibition shots were fired in the presence of HIS 
MAJESTY THE KING, the = score made was four bulls 
and an inner.” FULL-SIZE DIAGRAM. 


THE LINCOLN AIR RIFLE, price 32/6 to 50/- 


i| N C0 LN J EFFR i ES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


On view Gun Dept., Army & Navy Co- i Society, Victoria St., London, S.W. 


POLO! POLO 


Eroom’s Polo Sticks 
and Balls 


are known all over India, South 
Africa, Australia, and other Coun- 
tries where the game is played. Our 
Sticks are used by all crack players. 


CALCUTTA. 


Prices moderate. 
Good terms to large Buyers. 


EROOM & Co., 


Polo Specialists, 
CALCUTTA, INDIA. 


EROOM&CO., 
POLO STICK 
MAKERS. 


SMOKELESS 


Marvellously 
Quick. 


Write for 
Samples & Pamphlets to 
CURTIS’S & HARVEY, LTD., 
3, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
SoLpD By ALL LEADING GUNMAKERS. 


HINWICK POULTRY FARM 


WELLINGBOR OUGH. 
R.R. B. ORLEBAR. CLUTTON, Manager. 


HAY ING now mated up all our Pens, including many winners, we are offerin: 
\Sittings of eggs from the following breeds, which we can confidently recommen 
Houdans, Leghorns (white and brown), ‘Minorc: as (black), Wy: andottes (silver, 
white, partridge, and blue-laced), Orpingtons (black, buif, and white), Langshans, 
Faverolles (salmon) and Indian Game. 
PRICES—No. 1 Pens, from Dec. 1st to March 31st, 21/- per doz. 
No.2 ,, 10/6, 
No.1 ,, from March 3ist to June 31st, 10/6 
No.2 ,, ” 5/- 
We have, in addition, First as follows :— 
Indian Game x Orpington, Houdan x Leghorn, 
Houdan x Orpington. Price 3/6 per seiting. 
Prices of Eggs— =hynes Pure 5/- per doz.; Aylesbury x Pekin 
Eggs, 3/6 per doz. 
Also Embden Geese. Prices of Eggs, 2/- each. 
Mammoth Bionze Turkey Eggs, 2/6 and 1/ each. 


Prices of Birds from the above-mentioned varieties, from 7/6 to £5 5s. 


HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGES 


Direct from abroad, 
ot birds which have 
been penned in 
England, 
Delivery when 
required. 

Good strong healthy 
birds, and alive arrival 
guaranteed by 


HERBERT PAGE, Hertford. 
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KNOW 


that many hours’ hours’ 
hard work are are 
saved using 
Harris’s Harness 
Compositions. 


Harris’s SECRET 
PROCESS of com- 
bining certain in- 
gredients has made 
harness cleaning 
much easier. 


A fortnight’s trial 
will convince you 


HARRISS 


“THE HARN ESS PRESERVERS" 


WHITEHALL 
COURT. 


The Finest Residential Building in London. 


FURNISHED & 


FLATS 


UNFURNISHED 


Most Central and Charming situation, 
overlooking THAMES and GARDENS. 


EXCELLENT CUISINE AND MODERATE TARIFF. 


All Domestic Service provided. 


Nos. 194 VICTORIA, 
Telephones—{ F. M. HORNSBY, 


5505 GERRARD. General Manager. 


RHEUMATISM 


and its allied complaints, which are a result of 
chills, &c., are relieved and cured by taking 
a course of Baths prepared from 


&> 
DROITWICH / 


_CRYSTASS _| 


Wholesale only of only of 
WESTON &WESTALL LTD. 
41. EASTCHEAP LONDONEC. 
Beware of Imitationsainsiston having 
theGenuineDroithwich Brine 


These “Crystals,” which are highly recom- 

mended by the medical faculty, are prepared 

in portable form, from the identical Spring 

Which_supplies_the_world-known_“ Droit- 
wich Brine Baths.” 


NOTICE OF 


REMOVAL. 


CHARLES LANCASTER 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., &c., 


Invites application for his Illustrated Gun and Rifle Cata- 
logue and Special ne Lists, 


HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUN. 
Either Single or Double Trigger. 


HIGH VELOCITY “CORDITE” RIFLES 
‘256, ‘370, & -450 Bore, 

**ROSS’’ STRAIGHT-PULL MAGAZINE RIFLES, 
LEE-ENFIELDS, MAUSERS, & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS A SPECIALITY. 

Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grounds near 
Willesden Junction. 

Established 1826 at 151, New Bond Street, W. Removed to 
11, Panton St., Haymarket, London, S.W. 


(Opposite -he Comedy Theatre.) J 
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EAST LONDON HOSPITAL: 
FOR CHILDREN, suaoweut, 


AN EARNEST APPEAL 
BL is made to all GOOD SPORTSMEN 


Y 


OTTO ULLST OM & CO., 84, Lantoahell. to send a Contribution to the above 
LONDON, nore wy eee consignments of best Hospital, so that the good work it is 
ee doing in SAVING THE LIVES of 

HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES thousands of poverty-stricken Children 


arriving every week. Send for Price List. 


may not be Curtailed. 


H i I ilzie. 
ungarian Blackgame, Capercalizie Cheques may be sent to the Secretary, W. M. WILCOX. 


Telegrams: “ Uilstrom, London.” 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 
BLOCKNOTES” 


CAMERA. 


THE SMALLEST PRACTICAL CAMERA MADE. 
This charming little Camera is no larger than an ordinary 
purse, aud yet produces exquisite pictures of any subject. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet (¥) free from 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 
106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W., or 
54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


A. J. WHITE, || AND 


74, Jermyn Street, St. James's, S.W. Calderwood’s Electuary. 


J 


This Medicine is not dope,” as its ultimate effects are Curative. 


MAY we call your attention to “ Calderwood’s Electuary,” which 
has gained a great reputation, and is being used largely among Breeders, 
acing and 
Hunting Men, 
and Horse 
Owners gene- 
rally all over 
the country? 
t is well- 
fact 
that adminis- 
tering Medi- 
cine the 
shape of Balls, 
Powders, an 
Drenches to 
young and 
nervous 


GENTLEMEN’S 
SILK 
HUNTING HATS 


Directions for taking Size 
of Head. 
Cut piece of card or sticks for 


length and breadth, as shown 
in dotted line. 


Horses has 

been in the 

pasta trouble- 

some busi- 

and in- 

H deed, when 

Tubes Required. 

and Throat are affected, is positively dangerous. ‘ Calderwood’s 

Electuary " has been introduced to obviate this fighting with Horses when 

they require medicine, and wi'l be found the simplest, safest, »nd at the same 

time the most effectual way to administer the remedy. The dose required is 

simply spread on the back of the tongue with a piece of flat stick, or smeared 

on the bit (and Horses soon get to like it), whence it is carried directly to the 

Throat and so into the system. Roarers, Whistlers, and Thick-Winded 

Horses should be dosed before doing fast work, as the Respiratory Organs 

are directly cleared. It has proved itself most effectual in all cases of Roaring, 

Whistling, Colds, Coughs, Strangles, Sore Throats, Pneumonia. Where Horses 

seem overdone after a hard day there is no better Pick-me-up, and it should 

be used at once wuere a big Horse is Coughing, to prevent the wind going. 

We feel sure if you give this remedy a trial you will be delighted with 
the results. 


CAPS ri In TINS (with full directions) CARRIAGE 
containing 30 Doses, 10/ = each, PAID. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM 
CALDERWOOD CO., Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


VELVET 
HUNTING 
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The Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
No. 125. DECEMBER 1905. 


CONTENTS. 


I. SPORTSMEN OF MARK: II.—Mr. GEORGE THURSBY. .. By ALFRED E.T. WATSON 591 


ILLUSTRATED 


Il. THE IMPORTANCE OF LEAVING A GOOD BREEDING-STOCK. 
By “CORNISH CHOUGH" 605 


Ill. ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: XV.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


OF PRUSSIA: ROMINTEN os By J. L. BASHFORD, M.A, 61% 
(Written by gracious permission of Kai sev Wilhelm TI.) 
ILLUSTRATED. 


IV. STRANGE alatadiactaand OF SPORT: X.—THE BACKNEY HUNT POULTRY FUND. 
By FRANK SAVILE 629 


V. A SCHOOL ACROSS COUNTRY. By.LILIAN E. BLAND 642 
ILLUSTRATED. 

VI. SOME MOTOR PROBLEMS. By MAJOR C. G. MATSON 652 
ILLUSTRATED. 

VII. SOME LADIES WHO RIDE TO HOUNDS. Pes -»- By Mrs. STENNARD ROBINSON 661 
ILLUSTRATED. 


VIII BRIDGE .. ee ee ee ee By “PORTLAND” 677 


THE OCTOBER AWARD. ILLustTRATED. 


: NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 
The Ediior requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 
A_ stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can ir no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, and 16/- abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


TESTE & LASSEN, 


14, GLASSHOUSE STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Telephone 7672 Gerrard. LONDON, 


MOTOR C AR S, Latest Types, 
MOTOR CARS for Hire, Day, Month, or Year. 
MOTOR CARS Exchanged. 
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: Telephone Number: 
Telegraphic Address: 
POWNCEBY, LONDON.” 1481 PADDINGTON. 


183 & 442, 
Wine and Spirit trace GAX MARK. OXFORD STREET, W. 


Head Office : 183, Oxford Street. 


Rerchants. 


PRICE LISTS ON 
APPLICATION. 


HILL & SMITH, Brierley Hill Ironworks, STAFFS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IRON & WIRE FENCING, HURDLES, Ay, GALVANIZED CORRUGATED IRON 


WIRE NETTING, &. 


Buildings of Every Description. 


TT fe 


FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


SHIRTMAKER, HOSIER, AND GLOVER. 


The Smartest Novelties of the Season in Shirtings, Ties, 8 Gloves. 
SPECIALITIES— 
THE BADMINTON GLOVE - 3/- per pair. 
KNITTED SILK TIES - - 2/6 each. 
THE HUNT SHIRT, with Detached Collar, from 7/6 


34, STRAND, W.C., and at 
19, GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


A Veritable Emporium of Delight. 
THOUSANDS OF USEFUL PRESENTS. APIIISSION FREE. 


The Best and breatest Exhibition in London. SURPASSES ALL PREVIOUS EFFORTS. 


Owing to the Completion of the New Premises .IRELESS TELEGRAPHY. DEMON- 
the Bazaar occupies STRATIONS OF FRETWORK, POKER 
A Floor Space of over Four Acres WORK, Chip Carving, Cloisonne Work, 
Crammed to the Oriental Brass Work, etc., etc. 
Newest British and Continental Novelties. | F Jovelties i i 
LATEST TOYS FROM LIEGE EXHIBITION. Clockwork Novelties in Profusion. 
GRAND SET PIECES: Model Boot Factory. | ALL THE LATEST GAMES FOR PARLOUR 
HALL OF naa CONJURING EN- AND CLUB. 
NMENT. Free! i 
TERTAINMENT. Free! Christmas Tree = COME EARLY i And don’t come alone, 


Father Christmas’s Advice—Don’t forget to send for MY CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 
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SOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


President—-LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. 


Principais—A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
with Lecturers and Assistants. 


OBJECTS—To Train Educated Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. 

ALL BRANCHES AND SYSTEMS TAUGHT. including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing, Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to success!ul students. Schools and 
Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS. — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession are received as Health Students 
for a special course of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial Exercises, and Outdoor 
Games, Finishing Lessons can also be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Nor- 
wich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


The World -Famed 


The Original Invention 


and the first pneumatic piano-player ever placed before the public. 


Imitated but never Equalled 


its unique system of pneumatics being protected by patents. Through- 
out, the pioneer instrument, it maintains to-day its supremacy as the 


most perfect, artistic, and human-like piano player—a masterpiece of 
inventive genius. The “ ANGELUS” has given a new impetus to piano 
study and enjoyment, and has enab'ed all to play who have hitherto 
beer. debarred owing to lack of technical accomplishment. 


The Phrasing Lever, only to be found in the“ ANGELUS,” 
gives the performer the same sense of mastery as in playing with the hands, 
and banishes all suspicion of mechanical effect. The “ANGELUS” is 
the only piano-player with orchestral organ combination or obtainable 
as piano-player only. 

Madame Clara Butt says: “ / think the *4NGELUS’ splendid! 
have heard all the other inventions of the kind, but the‘ ANGELUS’ 
ts far and away the best.” 

Josef Hofmann says: “ Listening to the *ANGELUS' affords 
exquisite pleasure, and ts a boon to all lovers of music.” 


The Ideal Combination 


of world-famed instruments: The 


Angelus-Brinsmead Piano 


(Piano and piano-player combined) can be played on the keyboard in 
the usual way, or with the music-roll. The supremacy of the 
“ANGELUS” is thus assured by the alliance with the great house of 
BRINSMEAD, and the ideal instruments of the two hemispheres are 
combined in one, 

The magnificent “ ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PIANO,” which has 
the “* ANGELUS” built inside its case, is of chaste design and elegant 
“peti This International Combination, as it may we'l be — db St & 
is of the greatest intere ic 2rs everywhere, 2 as i PD, 

t interest to music lovers everywhere, and has met wif ky urchase hy Roya 44 


instantaneous success. 


Deferred payments if desired. Discount for Cash. the Gre atest SICIA 


You are invited to call and hear these wonderful instruments, or write 
for Art Catalogue No, 68. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, Hall, Regent 
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GREATGAME 


PER SET 


Please write at once 
for Descriptive 


. Circular. 
Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing Ma- 
chines. Specially de- 
signed for Private Houses, i. 


Country Mansions, Hcetels, 

Farms, etc. They ‘te always 
UIT Isa game of ex useful, and last a iifetime. a 
traordinary merit. IT 


IS IMMENSELY W. & G. ASHFORD, 
POPULAR. Easily 9, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


learned. The play is 
captivating from the 
Start, with constant op- 


99 

The Housing of the Car. 
delight you and your! || MOTOR CAR & BICYCLE HOUSES 

guests. AND PORTABLE BUILDINGS of Every Description. 

CLUB EDITION ects 3/- — Minimum Prices. 

PLAIN, 2/- Maximum Quality. 

BUILT IN 

SECTIONS. 
Tenant’s Fixtures. 


PARKER BROTHERS INC-| — CARRIAGE PAID. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue, including unsolicited 


LOVELL S 4 LONDON Testimonials and Press Opinions, post free. 
(Sole Makers oF PIT. BID, SHERLOCK HOLMES CAME etc A. ROSSI, Britannia Rd., Fulham, London, S$.W. 


PATENTED, 1905 


Sold everywhere or sent postpaid by us for price, 
Grand Prize, World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904 


IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
President: H.R.H. THE Princess Lourse, DUCHESS OF ARGYLL. Vice-President ; THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Chairman: Tue Rt. Hon. THE EArt OF ERNE, K.P. 
Deputy-Chairman: CoLoneL Sir R. U. PENRosE FitzGErAtp, Br., M.P. 
Hon. Treasurer: H. H. PLEYDELL Bovuverir, Esq. Bankers: Messrs. Barciay & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Mangevess:—Work Dep6t—Miss CAMPBELL, 411, Oxford Street, W. 
Secretary: GENERAL W. M. Lees, 411, Oxford Street, London, W. 


The COMMITTEE VERY URGENTLY APPEAL for FUNDS for the maintenance of those ladies who 
were le{t provided for by charges on Irish property, but who, owing to the non-receipt of their incomes, are in 
absolute poverty, and who are incapacitated by age or infirmity from earning a livelihood. 


The HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN 


52, STAMFORD STREET, BLACKFRIARS, S.E. 
ESTABLISHED 1841. 


Patroness—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Vice Patron—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, K.G., C.M.C. Treasurer—ROBERT BARCLAY, Fsq. 
Core 400,000 Patients have teen cured or relieved at this Hospital, which was the first, and for many years the only 
Institution in the Kingdom for Special Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases. 
Necessitous persons are admitted entirely free. 
Out Patients are admitted daily at 1 p.m., and, for the berefit of those unalle to attend in the daytime, on Wednesdays at 
7 p.m. Medical men are admitied to witness the practice daily. : 
Light Treatment. Firsen Lamps, “X-Ray, High Frequency, and Radium, towards tlhe expense of erecting and maintaining which 
Monations and Subseriptions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Secretary, or the Bankers, 
Messrs. Barclay, Limited, 54, I.ombard Street, E.C. 
Four Hundred to Five Hundred of the Suffering Poor are weekly relieved by this Charity, and every 
addition to the Funds would extend its advantages to a larger number. : 
GEO. A. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
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ae Office and Work Depot: 411, OXFORD STREET. W. 


Libby’s Ox Tongue, Veal ‘\ 

Loaf, Ham Loaf, Potted 

Ham, Chicken, Veal Pate, 
Lunch Tongue are popular and 
extensively used everywhere. 
They fulfill your highest expectation 

of what dainty luncheon meats 
should be. Wholesome—delicious 
—dquickly served. 


N 7 
Libby shiv: F ood Products | 
are made from the best material with the greatest care and 
please the most discriminating purchasers. All grocers sell them. | 
Our booklet “How tc Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free to any address upon application, | 
Libby, McNeill « Libby, 
59, Tooley St., London, S.E. 


alii 
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AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


H.M. THE KING. H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Standardisation, concentration of manufacturing plant, extension of works, economies effected in the purchase 


of raw material, enable us to reduce our prices for the coming season as fol’ ws;— p 
28-h.p. 8h ft. CHASSIS - - - - Reduced from £700 to £590 
30 h.p. 84 ft. w. b. CHASSIS ” £825 to L690 


35-h.p. 84 ft. w.b. CHASSIS £1,050 to £890 


The DAIMLER. MOTOR. co. (1904) Ltd., Coventry. § 
3 
3 
4 


219-229, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
‘4 Taste Tells.’’ 


The only Scotch Whisky awarded Grand Prix for Purity and Excellence at Inter= 
- national and Universal Exposition, Liége, Belgium, 1905. 


TAYLOR’S 
HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


V.O.H., 10 Years Old, 42s. per Dozen. Blue and White, 15 Years Old, 48s. per Dozen. 
G.H.L., 20 Years Old Guaranteed, 54s. per Dozen. 
Sent direct from Bond, Carriage Paid, Less 1s. per Dozen, Cash with Crder. Bottles and Cases free. 


E. H. TAYLOR & CO., Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND. And 71, Albion Street, LEEDS. 


Just Published. A New Set of 


FOUR HUNTING 


By GEORGE WRIGHT. 


The First of November,’ ‘‘ Breaking Cover,’’ ‘‘Up a Tree,’’ and 
‘* After a Good Day.”’ 4 


Size of engraved portion of Plates, 2oin. x 134in. 
Price:—Plain Prints, £2 Bs. the set of four; Hand-Coloure1 VMrints, or Artist’s Proofs (limited to 100 sets), 
£4 4s. the set 


E. W. SAVORY, Ltd., Fine Art Publishers, BRISTOL. 


(An Illustrated Circular of the above will be sent on application.) 
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LEATHER TRACES 
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PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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